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ie 1 Oren | \}; ( PPR ESS | ON : peril of his life. Unless he bows with submission body as that really was, should have been misled ou 4 from the hand of the master ; he breaks, forever, Saratoga, because they are too worthless to puton | dropped down the river with the current, on his 
BR, 3% rf | Wh - to the laws of our land, he will be made to bow in go vital a question, A resolution was offered, which led | the fetter of the slave ! : ; | their own hose and shoes, hitch up their own | way to the sea, he was boarded by a gang of men 
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or ences 5% sey of the age and of parties appears | The destruction of the Parkville Luminary is | very had not always been such as became a successor |blood of her children, pours forth her treasures’ But the most diabolical part of it is the utter | man he had shipped, the Captain said he had4ree- 
or evens 26 he wildest and most ridiculous | stimulating the chivalry. The Texas State ‘Times ‘of the late venerated Channing. This well-merited re- | with redoubled liberality. Existence ceases to be disregard for truth and human rights which this |dom papers. They were produced, but it turned 
ooenes: 6 we wen seem so constituted that | is anxious for Texas to imitate Missouri. Speak-| mark was received, says the Christian Reformer, | torture ; and to live is no longer, to millions, the writer displays. ‘ The Northern abolitionists,who | out afterwards that they belonged to another ne- 
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Music, om otal vision till every thing else is com- |, 01, of San Antonia have tolerated so long in their nett who declared publicly, that should a fugitive slave | (Come !—lest, if thy coming be delayed, there place society of the beaux and belles who were wont |a slave, and also sued in eivil action by the own- 
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iL ty wlerated slavery, then the Almighty i6 |... diy be considered one of their The contigui- jed back to bondage worse than-death, and he boldly |a party to your detestable conspiracy against the | in Southern phrase) that entem the State of New | mised the matter. It cost him, in the whole, ‘t 
° eat scoundrel.” Nobody bat a lunatic |. OF the San Antonia river to the Zeilune office | defended the act 8¥ his parishioner. The reason given | rights of humanity, and your own flesh and blood. | York, or any other free State which has no law | $2050 in cash, besides two years time. Bo Me 
may be had sould bave given utterance to language so blas- | - 14 tuecititate. we think. the suppression of that | for the dissenting murmurs was, that Dr. Gannett had |In vain do your laws proclaim that the children} permitting it, is free ; his body and soul are from The prison into which he was thrown was at mp it 
ice.) , «0 shocking to every well-regulated |paper. Pitch in!’ . PP | repented of his former course, had preached’ against {Shall follow the condition of the mother. The | that moment his own, and before God he has a | Williamsburg, the county seat of James City ie ‘ 
8 cake of Cas ever his views upon this or any other | : | slavery, and was becoming on abolitionist. Even Rev children of free fathers are not thus to be cheated | better right to them than the paltry dough-eater of | county, Virginia. His immediate predecessor in at 
ppers or ligh We had suppoeed that there was no oth- | rel 4 Sie, Cheatin Uy of the United Stat ’ Jof their birthright. Day by day, and hour by| the Mirror. ‘ Cheating our hotels,” says this scrib- | that prison was Capt. Timothy Barnes of Castine, ae 
king, Web country capable of using such lan- T Ul E I I B E R A T QO R | Mr. Channing, recently of the United States, came tO | hour, as the chain becomes weaker, so the dispo- bler. Yes, that is the curse of the North—South- | Hancock Co., Maine, who was imprisoned for the i he 
ple. it we are mistaken. — . - 4 + (the defence, and bestowed upon the Doctor the highest | sition and the power to snap it become stronger. | ern trade, Southern cotton, and Southern money, | same offence, and being unable to get bail as Cap- af ve 
it be plainly saman in Missouri, who, if he is re- : jencomiums. And he did this, he declared, asan Amer- |Day by day, and hour by hour, throughout the | though wrung from the blood of the slave, is |tain Carr did, DIED IN THE JAIL!! ak 
rreetly, has gone quite as . on ite a, From the London Inquirer. ican, and ‘as an abolitionist of the abolitionists’ inthat | civilized world, sympathy ‘diminishes for you, the | clutched after all the more greedily because it is si Sekhar eee ae f 
eces of cloth Rev. James Shannon, D. D., and Pres- VER AN NTI- VER ‘country. And as-such, he said, he ‘ hoped histestimo- |Oppressors, and sympathy ineredses for your op-| blood-stained. Northern men go down on their F 
Lnot agree to Missouri University, said lately, be- | aces >j ~ = ss iw. a pent Se SAP be his PCPs " ter.’ pressed victims, becoming, as they do, day by day, / faces, and eulogize a system which would shame THE LATE JOHN BISHOP ESTLIN, ESQ. 
: Pro-slavery Convention in that State; | Te the Editor of the Inquirer : | af sein ds A eer” . |not by a figure of speech, merely, or by a pedigree | the veriest fiend in perdition, for the sake of | Extracts froma ‘ Memoir of Jonun Bisnop Esriiy, an 
it of articles e that slavery is a moral wrong, and f Sim—The occasional good word you are accustomed, 4" Just about that time, the New England Aboli- | derived from Adam, but as a matter of notorious | Southern custom. Esq., F.L.S., F.R.C.S. By the Rev. Winuam James.’ 
be required wif to preach infidelity all the rest Gf | to speak on the removal of our slave system in ‘the | tionists held their great annual Convention in Boston. | and contemporary fact, more and more your breth-| Our cupidity will yet barter our liberties for | Published in the London Christian Reformer, for Au- ray 
sub Gees. od to prove that God is an impostor." | Ynited States, induces me, as an American, fo offer an | There the course and character of Dr. Gannett, as a ren, flesh of your flesh, and blood of your blood. | Southern trade, as the liberty of Athens was flung gust. . bay 
ting and impious in the extreme; no |. ‘ public influential man, were investigated. But, weigh- Can you stand the finger of scorn pointed at you! away for Philip’s gold. It is time that the com- Pah 
} . : - |article on that subject for your columns. * ener p wes Aetegie- pero 5 ase | ; . ; Rh 
informatios , properly balanced mind could possi- ly . 4 N ed in the balances of truth and justice, he was found by all the civilized world? | mon sense of the people of the North had begun Mr. Estlin never enjoyed robust health. In the as 
How this reverend Doetor of Divinity | **™® native and resident of one of the . orthern | ensiitinte - Sle ennai d. teaite : “i Can you stand the still, small voice of econ-| to see their true position, and not look calmly on | year 1832, when the prevalence of cholera caused te 
| the post of President to a State Uni- | States, and have long and carefully studied the evil of | ¥8NUNE: U's opposition fo stavery was seen to be €X” | acience, day by day, and hour by hour, re-echoing| while their birth-right is being sold for a mess | extra demands upon his time and strength, he was i 
rl to usamystery. The St. Louis Demo- | slavery ; its consequences to the cause of Freedom, actly like that I have deséribed. it wes qnlled. forth by in your own hearts those uncomfortable epithets of pottage. attacked by a disease of the lungs, which it was 
-_— which we take the above quotation, says bumanity and religion, everywhere ; and also what are | hs ere of etn bag the ga No righteous ee driver, slave breeder, slave bunter, dough | a ay $ ma a feared — aca imy.coysumption. go 
7 gtisinally a Presbyterian clergyman from | the most hopeful means for its overthrow. The remedy |"¢>uke was uttered by him against the outrages con- | face! Ta . | rom the Journal of Lommerce, five months of illtewrnnéen uspension of his 
'yeing that, emigrating to Georgia, = Seruans for the evil is not so easily reached ns ‘many sujfpore. |stantly perpetrated on millions of immortal beings As to you, graybeards in iniquity, with hearts gprECTS OF EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST | duties, he was induced to try the efffct-of-a resi- 
t, then a Campbellite, then a Millerite, ~o bea abe peni : cps Me already enslaved. The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, here- seared, faith blighted, hope withered, and love | INDIES /dence in a warm climate, and accompanied some 
i ye has taken to the hustings to advocate |“ mney ton Etats ond Bot 8 National en 5 aud leofore regarded:‘ as an abolitionist of the aboliti nists,’ dried up, continue, if you will, you and your! 7 ial | friends to the island of St. Vincent. He sailed at 
oved to 284 lm iy the South say, * Save us from | 80 Congress has no power to interfere against it. The : ' bye , 2 0 ’ Aaron, to bow down to the golden ealf that first Some weeks since, there appeared in the Jour- | the end of December, 1832, taking with him his 
this medium Such advocates injure the eause | Federal Constitution provides for its protection, but not | 4¢fended Dr. Gannett. He said his brother Gannett | seduced you ! nal of Commerce two communications on the above | daughtes, and his pupil, the present Dr. Carpen- 
ne ; J H P BPO! ey : j Mal J c : Bite i t I pe 
9 + = rtake to aid. |for its removal ; and so Congress may enact Fugitive | had ~— pI —- a a on ac- : i * yone ote at weakness, yous want a Fg ~— ‘ aan to which my attention va : The rien _ ver — — paper 9 
, ao 'S) Laws, d dvid h selon § {count of his anti-slavery. ut now he invites me to | faith, that have kept your nation wan ering this | xas been directed. , , ohim, and he returned in é€ month of June, 
iting endeay. Welike that. There is truth init. And we | cena Bis Fe a ~ te we ts es pePre & | his pulpit and to his fire-side. The sequel, however, forty years in the wilderness. With imaginations! The slavery question is one of surpassing mo- | 1833, mach improved in health. 
© of thelr fe that there would have been a far healthier |?° deatgs ag eer dt eos ewe | showed-a fearful reason, and that the change was on too duil and gross to raise you to the height of | ment,—and more pregnant than ever with danger Whilst at St. Vincent, his attention was natu- 
ing Ladies’ ing existing in the country upon this sides, the slnvehalders have always an-equal vote with | the other side: ‘The ‘Ain sicher Tract Goslety,-Peofee- (un! mental Mount Pisgah : incapable to see, even | to the best interests of this country, from the reck- | rally drawn to the sabject of Slavery, and in his 
fet in wd cing subject of Slavery, had the influential the North in the Senate, the Upper House in our national | é ¥ ss eeahage in your mind’s eye, the distant prospect of good/ less manner in which it is discussed by violent | letters and memoranda, made on the spot, there 
pooing, North and South, been more faithful | parliament. The Constitution provides that each State | ®°" Longfellow, and a of our pablichers, have for | things to come ; longing secretly in your hearts to| men on both sides,—in the North, and in the | are frequent references to the slaves, their condi- 
ot be excelled z such manifestations of fanaticism.— {shall have two Senators, and no more; ‘the Northern | ¥¢**® expurgated their books of every anti-slavery sen- | return to the fleshpot# of Egypt: well content to! South. | tion and their prospects, which show that even 
1s had takes bly they work immense mischief. Ex- | states have a free population almost double that of the | timent which might injure sale and circulation at the |make bricks for the Pharaohs; yourselves slaves| * Northerner’ and other writers illustrate their | then his thoughts were veenpied with the great 
mnigance of any sort is always very sure to at- |i. sintes + and yet Whiey one Uimilid’ he’ the Senate, | Souths And, fearful to relate, the Rev. Mr. Pierpont hardly less than those whom you oppress ; cow-| arguments against emancipation, at references to | question which was destined, during the latter 
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|and of course everywhere in the Government, to the |" just been doing the same! How far the marriage 
| same power ; the States, North and South, being al- of a daughter to a slaveholder, and the settlement of 
| ways about equal in number. Then, on every question ® son over @ slaveholding society, may have shaken his 
jaffecting slavery, the South will be unanimous; and, | former faith and integrity, I need not say ; but that he 


ardly souls, frightened by tales of giants and! the present condition of Hayti and Jamadca, and 
lions, it were vain to expeet: that you should ever} in my belief, without correctly appreciating the 
enter the promised land; cravens, fit only to die! causes which have conduced to the prostration of 
and to rot in the wilderngss ! | the latrer Island. 

Bat already is coming forward a new generation,; Your correspondent says—‘ He (the negro) be- 





| years of his life, to be so constantly apon his 

mind and so much in his heart. But at that time 
| he had not sounded its depths as he afterwards 
idid. He beheld slavery, probably, in circam- 
| stances as favorable as any under which it could 


nds DO pay. ni produce a sensation (anything i d / iends to whow justice will be something more than a came intoxicated at finding himself free, and un- | be witnessed. His impression was, that the phys- 

- ind produce a seney anything in |Hesides. can buy of bull ber of Northern votes | 224 Dr. Gannett have made friends need surely be no J . Z mo 1an &/ came Intoxicated a 4 ’ : P rye phy 

esidences, ot Sf ete ees , sede. prance y, OF VEY Say Dee es relatihee mere empty sound; something as imperiously| der no obligations to himself and master, soon lost | ical condition of the slave, as seen by him, was 
A. M., to7, © _ dearer nsation ’) Of momentary Nhat may be required in the Lower House to achieve its matter of wonder. forced v py 6 pe y) oa : | j 
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undare then straightway forgotten. If 
ply, were the extent of the evil, it, per- 

s, Would matter little, and the silence of cen- 
‘would be the most fitting comment. But it 
These extravaganeces travel to the op- 


n them by their own sense of right, as all desire of self-cultivation, if he ever had any, 


j objects. The result of all this need not be told ; in every 





| political contest against slavery, the South is victorious. 
And this has made the anti-slavery enterprise what 
it most emphatically is, a moral and religious move- 


And now let me close my argument by saying, that 
neither Dr. Gannett nor Mr. Pierpont are ‘ abolitionists 
of the abolitionists’ in America. Nor is Mre Chan- 
ning, while apologising for either of them; or the 


by the clamors and demands of those who suffer. 
In vain do your priests and your politicians labor 
to extinguish, in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion, the idea of any Law higher than their own 


or to cultivate the soil; and he has year by year 
' degenerated, until now he is lower in the scale of 

humanity than those of his own people who roam 
) the deserts of Africa.’ 


superior, in many respects, to that of large num- 
bers of the poorer classes of his own countrymen. 
But he maintained that the moral evils of the sys- 
tem were far greater than he had conceived. He 
was told by a gentleman who had long resided on 


ee n of the Union—are there eager bona . Cheshire-and Lancashire Provincial Unitarian Associa- |Wicked bargains and disgraceful enactments.— Jamaica is a perfect terra incognita to ‘ North- | the island, and who had'never been a slaveholder, 
pon by politicians whose trade it is “4 eee landed TPN, My while es large s prepettion of tion, if so mild a remark as was that of Mr. Carpenter is When to uphold slavery it becomes necessary to erner,’ or he would not write such twaddle. that great improvement had taken place in the 
nnasium, ‘ luel tor sectional animosity, and keep it the Church and Ministry not only defend but do the as eendbeal with ‘ f di t But it gi preach atheism, we may be certain that the day Unfortunately for the planters, the great pas- state of the negroes, but that this was almost en- 
the intensest pitch. There is no in- | deeds of slavery, and while so very few have washed their | rete! A ut it gives | of its downfall is nigh. This must surely be the sion of the majority of the Jamaica negroes is for | tirely owing to the efforts of the Anti-Slavery As- 
D BOTS, ry matter that begins to serve their purpose [hands clean of the guilt and sin, that the anti-slavery me greet pleasure, Mr. Editor, be bear witness, that |darkness which precedes the dawn; for what the cyltivation of the soil,—of their own frechold, | sociation. 
se ‘sulpburous bolte’ of fanaticism |gause should be in open controversy with such a reli- | *™0ng the various religious denominations in your coun- | greater darkness than this is possible? for their own benefit. As slaves, they had liberty | In the autumn of 1833, soon after Mr. Estlin’s 
Streets “~* ) their shape, and at such a diabolical : . , : : : «+ | try, the Unitarian has taken the liveliest interest in To you, then, uncontaminated children, I ap-_ to cultivate patches of ground and to sell the produce (return from St. Vincent, the celebrated Rajah 
. " “ gion. The Church is arraigned, not only for conniving eis ‘ : » coms : 7 : R: hein Slow vicieed Milt ad-enn Oh 
, They are used day after day, when- ' Aang: ‘ ‘this momentous subject. And among your ministry, the peal; and in mine speak the cries of millions.— | on theirown account. With the means thus obtain- | Rammohun Roy visited Bristol, and was the guest 
informe the sic suits, and always in euch a wayne |" Crime: Out committing it So that ‘a higher, purer Psovedal ais Mati in in the Uni That which hath been hidden from the wise and ed, they purchased all.the clothing and luxuries | of Miss Castle, at Stapleton Grove, near the city. 
he has opened 3 , adallny with te wedebatincd sae tised. a truer, ho- "mes of several are high in honor in the United States ; ‘ “er : : i asia de lo of Hind thi ‘: 
which, he impression that they are actual gen- | Morality must be prociagimed and practiced, @ (raer, BO | th faithful friends of the d atin a the pradent, the voice of love and mercy shall re-| which they enjoyed, beyond the allowance from | Here this* Apostle of Hindostan,’ this great mor- 
=v re ‘wy sofa fanaticism that rules and reigns lier religion must prevail, before the nation,can be res- | ** ‘He ever-lalthful Iriends of the down-trodden slaves. | veal unto you. the estates to which they were attached. During, |al and spiritual reformer, whose learning and 
ey hts f the country whence they eame.— cued from this fearful evil. But our Church and nation Nor have I any doubt that, did all your churches and Love and mercy, did I say? There hardly needs! and on the termination of the apprentinessty. |character would have conferred lustre upon any 
room, for the *ulways produced, in at leasta partial | abound in anti-slavery professions. Doubtless, many | ministers know our strugglings and wrestlings with the | that; a decent self-respect, a regard for yourselves | there was endless strife as to the lands so held by | age and country, was seized with fever, which in 
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1 10, AM onception, and misconception in- | Mr. Editor, show what is not one. was, pronounced so by the law, but white slaves the negroes would only work on the estates when should be prolonged, Mr. Estlin was summoned to 
iH By sim. and steels prejudice harder than When, in 1820, Missouri came into the Union as a} a such as you are, made such b a base hereditary | their labor was not required on their own lands,— | attend ony oe ad apr ip far from re- 
' James las something to say of a tongue | slave State, the North indi i 4 CHY . THE WHITE SLAVE. | *¢rvility, which. methinks, it is time to shake off. | and now wages are low, many of them have aban- | established, and his friends arged him not to ex- 
serie {yal on fire the course of natare, and it paiphowret gs a he en het | = patie ed yA x The question is raised, and can be blinked no| doned work on the estates entirely, devoting so | pose himself to the solicitude and danger connected 
Thell.” “here are plenty of such |) - ; se, - : | We have already anounced. a-new edition of the |longer: Shall America be what the fathers and | much of their time as they choose to occupy in | with the care of such a patient. He heard the 
jetor of the w-a-days, the world over, but it is our slept again. When Texas was dismembered from Mex* | thrilling narrative, entitled * Archy Moore, the White | founders of her independence wished and hoped— labor, on their own grounds. What if one day's | appeals of those who loved him,‘and was not in- 
ae at North- ‘fortune, in this land of unlicensed |i¢o, and annexed to the Southern States, the thunders  sjave ; or, Memoirs of a Fugitive. By Richard Hil- |—a free democracy, based upon the foundation of | work in a week on his own plot, being sufficient for | sensible to their force and kindness, but calmly re- 
w York, well ' s ‘peeeh, that Bi cannot keep them from |of Northern opposition were once more awakened. Pe-| dreth.> The following is the exordium :— oe —_— —— she ———— a al a st po gg agi a pegre pg to ee a } ie had ag the ig etme 
ic cigease®, © ts they list SJlasphemies like these im- | titi 1 sts, resolves and s in | ; 2 regen erable repablic of Algerines, domineered over bya! wages during the remainder of the week? Is |and that if he must lose his own life In the en- 
“it be at the o Garrison and Shenaee, we probably eball nen Ny scp arnelraiony - coarse | Ye who would know what evile man can inflict | jittle calfconetitated autocracy of slaveholding | pte any reason for condemning him to slavery? | deavor to preserve that of the gifted stranger, he 
th of March sayy be subject to, as long ns the land remains | empests from Ma wirtente < gece pupon his fellow without reluctance, hesitation, or lynchers and blackguards, utterly disregardful of| With mr. Bigelow in his ‘ Jamaica in 1850,’ I | was prepared to make the sacrifice. 
jay, the 24tb and impious man can still fore, the South triumphed, and soon the Northern skies | regret ; ye who would learn the limit of haman | 9} law, except their own will and pleasure ? | say, that I never coald see anything ote omen | ie returning strength, he again readily con- 
their friends, bhi |were clear again. The enactment of the Fugitive Slave | endurance, and with what bitter anguish and in- Yes, my young friends, it is to this destiny that | sion of the negroes there to labor? not sanctioned | tributed his services to the cause of benevolence. 
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persons ‘lo seriously hate slavery, who yet, by their po- | mons er as we know them, we should receive your al 


sition, lend all their influence to sustain it. What re- 


most united countenance, sympathy and support. 
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only, might suffice. 

he whip flourishes also over your heads. The 
white slaves in America are far more numerous 
than the black ones; not white slaves such as I 














| the quondam slaves, who struggled to maintain 
possession of them. The proprietors were driven 
to sell their outlying lands, and found the negroes 
ready purchasers. Even when wages were high, 











ja few days issued in his death. In his dangerous 
| sickness, which eame upon him ata time when it 
|seemed essential to the diffusion of pure religion 
in the distant land of his nativity that his life 
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ings. He was also one of the founders of the first | 
Ragged School in his native city. In this work he| 
had the co-operation of Miss Carpenter and other| 
friends ; bat without bis own energetic suppert | 
and encouragement, the schvol could hardly have} 
been established. He not only consented to be- 
come its Treasurer, but went evening after evening, | 
during the first winter of its existence, to aid in 
the management of the rough and undisciplined 
children and youths who crowded there to receive 
instruction. And all this, it should be remem- 
bered, was not done without great effort on his part. 
Some persons derive positive pleasure from being 
actively engaged in undertakings of this nature, 
and really delight in the excitement and occupation 
thus afforded. But with Mr. Estlin it was always| 
an irksome duty, a sacrifice of needed rest; and! 
had he consulted his health and inclination, he| 
would have devoted such leisure as he could com-} 
mand to the enjoyment of his own home, and to 
the indulgence of bis literary tastes and scientific! 
pursuits. Bat he was never influenced by person- 
al considerations. What he ought to do, was the 
point to which his mind was directed ; and when | 
once he saw the course he should take, he never! 
hesitated to pursue it. | 
His interest in the subject of American Slavery | 
began in the year 1843. In that year, the Rey. 
Samael May, of Leicester, (Mass.,) visited this} 
country, and his presence ata necting of the Wes-| 
tern Unitarian Association, where a discussion! 
arose concerning American Slavery, led to an Ad- 
dress from nearly three hundred Unitarian winis- 
ters of the United Kingdom to their brethren of a 
like faith in the United States, beseeching the lat- 
ter to be faithful in bearing their testimony against 
the sin of slaveholding. This movement caused | 
Mr. Estlin to examine carefully inte the actual 
state of American Slavery, and the conduct of 
Christian churches in relation to it. The life of 
Dr. Follen revealed to him the painful fact, that 
the ministerial position and usefulness of that ad- 
mirable man were seriously injured by his zeal as 
an abolitionist. The study of other books and 
papers convinced him of the merciless character | 
and demoralizing influence of slavery in America. | 
He was amazed that any one professing Christi-| 
anity, and especially a Unitarian minister, who! 
emphatically recognizes, as a matter of faith, the | 
paternity of God and the brotherhood of the hu- 
man race, could be silent under the cruel wrongs 
which slavery inflicted. He mourned over what he 
thought to be the unfaithfulness of most of the 
leading members and pastors of the churches of 
his own religious connection in the land of Chan- 
ning. In his view, the anti-slavery feeling of 
Engl ind, too, had become culpably cool, under the 
sectarian and prejudiced administration of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ; and he 
sought to revive and turn it into a right direction, 
by the diffusion of correet information. To this 
end, he entered into a large correspondence, sent 
forth papers and tracts from the press, generously 
contributed his money, conversed freely on the 
subject with influential persons, established and 
mainly supported a monthly periodical (the * Anti- 
Slavery Advocate,’ which is still doing good ser- 
vice,) and encouraged meetings at his own house 
as often as occasion offered of intercourse with 
Americath abolitionists. The amount of work he 
did in this field of labor would be ineredible to 
those who are not aware of his quict perseverance, 
methodical habits, and wise economy of time.— 
There can be no doubt that a large amount of the 
vital, healthy anti-slavery action now pat forth in 
England is to be traced to his exertions. His 
name in relation to this cause is, perhaps, better 
known in America than amongst us. The best 
friends of the slave in that country were Mr. Est- 
lin’s friends. Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Chapman, Miss 
W eston, Mrs. Follen, Miss Pugh, Mr. M‘Kim, and 
Mr. Pillsbury, were successively his guests, and 
several fugitive slaves were also partakers of that 
hospitality for which he was remarkable. 
Nor did he ever grow weary of anti-slavery la- 
bor. A striking letter from his pen has just ap- 
peared, addressed to the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on resigning his 
membership in that body for what he deemed its | 
serious derelictions from fidelity to the true inter- 
ests of the cause, which letter was published in} 
the July ‘ Anti-Slavery Advocate,’ having been | 
forwarded only the day before his fatal illness.—| 
And he was in the midst of a cirele of friends at| 
an anti-slavery eommittee, assembled by his spec-| 
jal desire in his own house, when he heard the! 
voice which summoned him from his work on) 
earth to bis reward in heaven. 
But the Anti-Slavery enterprise did not wholly 
engross Mr. Estlin’s mind. It could never be said 
of him that he wasa man of one idea. Whilst 
thinking anxiously about the condition of the cap- 
tive abroad, he was equally mindful of what was 
passing at home. Rejoicing in the establishment 
of the Penny Postage, which he regarded as a! 
measure of great national importance, one affect-| 
ing the poor far more than the rich, Mr, Estlin, in| 
the commencement of the year 1844, originated a} 
* National Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill,’ the} 
author of this inestimable boon. Although he,| 
after much laborious effurt, succeeded in getting! 
his plan taken up and carried into exeeution, he 
always considered that the amount collected fell 
far short of what the oecasion required. 
Did our limits permit, we might mention numer- | 
ous additional instances in which his services were 
given to the furtherance of objects affecting the 
welfare of society and the progress of his race.— 
But enough has been written, we trust, to leave 
somethiog like a just impression upon our readers 
of the many excellences combined if his charac- 
ter. He was blessed with a finely-balanced under- 
standing. In him were united great clearness of 
conception, rare comprehensiveness of mind, and 
amore than usual soundness of judgment. His! 
natural temperament rendered him averse to noise 
and strife. As a citizen, he was never found 
amidst party conflicts. But he was always ready 
to avow and maintain his convictions. whether on 
political or social questions, and invariably carried 
into all he said and did, the behavior of the gen- 
tleman and the spirit of the Christian. 
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GREAT EXCITEMENT AT ATCHISON-— 
AN ABOLITION PREACHER SHIPPED 
ON A RAPT. 


On Thursday evening last, one Pardee Butler 
arrived in town, with a view of starting for the 
East, probably for the purpose of importing a 
iresh supply of Free Soilers, from the penitentia- 

‘ries and pest holes of the Northern States. 
Finding it inconvenient to depart before morning, 
he took lodging at the hotel, and proceeded to visit 
numerous portions of our town, everywhere ayow- 
ing himself a Free Soiler, and preaching the foul- 
est of abolition heresies. He declared the recent 
action of our citizens, in regard to J. W. B. Kelly 
the infamous and unlawful proceedings of a mob— 
at the same time stating that many persons at 
Atchison, who were Free Svilers at heart had 
been intimidated thereby, and feared to avow their 
true sentiments; bat that he (Butler) would ex- 
press his views, in defiance of the whole commu- 
nity. 

On the ensuing morning, our townsmen assem- 
bled en masse, and, deeming the presence of such 
persons highly detrimental to the safety of our 
slave property, appointed a committee of two to 
wait on Mr. Butler, and request his Signature to 
the resolutions passed at the late pro-slavery meet- 
ing in Atchison. After perusing the resolutions 
Mr. B. positively declined signing them, and was 
instantly arrested by the committee. 

After various plans for his disposal had been 
considered, it was finally decided to place him on 
a raft composed of two logs, firmly lashed together ; 
that his baggage and a loaf of bread be given him : 
and having attached a flag to his primitive bark, 
emblazoned with mottoes indicative of our con- 
tempt for such characters, Mr. Butler was set 
adrift on the great Missouri, with the letter R. 
legibly painted on his forehead. 

He was escorted some distance down the river 
by several of our citizens, who, seeing him pass 
several rack heaps in quite a skilful manner, bade 
him adieu, and returned to Atchison. ; 

Such treatment may be expected by all scoun- 
drels visiting our town for the pur fi 
¢ 1 r pose of interfer- 
ing with our time-honored institutions, and the 
same punishment we will be happy to award to all 
Free Soilers, Abolitionists, and their emissari 
If this should prove iusufficient to deter them 
from their dastardly and infamous propensity for 
negro stealing, we will draw largely on the hens 
_erops of our Missouri neighbors for a supply of 
the article sufficient to affird every jail-bird in the 
North a neck-iace twelve feet in length. 
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tampered with? Will they allow the Greeleys 
and Sewards of the Northern States to inundate 
our broad Territory with the’seurf and scam col- 
lected from their prisons, brothels and sink holes 
Is society, composed of such ingre- 
sroper school for the morals o 
Are such men companions for 
Such women fit wives for your 


of iniquity? 
dients as these, a 
your children! 
your daughters ! 
sons? : 

If the Abolitionists seek war, it shall come, 
and sooner than they wish ; and if you are good 
men and true, it shall be ‘ war to the knife, and 
the knife to the hilt.’ 


Mr. Burier’s STaTeMENT. 
The victim of the above outrage, the Rev. Mr. 
Butler, publishes the following account of it:— 


I went to Atchison for the purpose of taking a 
boat down the river. Mr. Kelley is postmaster at 
Atchison. After transacting some business at the 
sost-office, [suid to him, in the presence of Arch. 
Eiliot, Esq., * I should, some time sinee, have be- 
come a regular subscriber to your paper, only I do 
not like the spirit of violence that characterizes it.” 
He said, * 1 look upon all Free Soilers as rogees 
and that they are to be treated as such.’ re- 
plied, + Well, Sir, I am a Free Soiler, and expect 
to vote for Kansas to be a free State.’ He said, ‘I 
don’t expect you will be allowed to vote.’ 

Not another word was spoken. I left the house. 
Nothing more transpired on that day. 

The next morning, Mr. Kelley entered my board- 
ing-house, followed by a number of men, and pre- 
sented me a series of resolutions, cut out of the 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 7, 1855. 
RADICAL POLITICAL ABOLITIONISTS. 

We have before us a pamphlet of 68 pages, contain- 
ing the Proceedings of the Convention of Radical Po- 
litical Abolitionists, held at Syracuse, N. Y., June 26th, 
27th, and 28th, 1855. The call for this Convention 
was signed by Lewis Tappan, William Goodell, Gerrit 
Smith, 8. S. Jocelyn, W. E. Whiting, James McCune 
Smith, George Whipple, and Frederick Douglass. In 
that cajl, ‘the Gartison party’ were reproached for 
not acting politically for the abolition of slavery—or, 
in other words, for being true to their moral convic- 
tions, and unwilling to uphold what they regard as ‘a 
covenant with hell.’ A singular respect for conscience, 
this! Then it was added, as something ‘still worse,’ 
the same party ‘seeks to separate the free States from 
the slave States, and to leave the slave States, so fur 
as concerns the political power of the free States, at 
perfect liberty to continue their oppression and torture 
of the black man.’ An equally remarkable regard for 
moral consistency! Just think of Mr. Lewis Tappan 
leading off in an assault upon the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society for its lack of * radicalism’ !—the man 
who abandoned that Society, years ago, and has been 











hostile to it ever since, because a woman was allowed a 





Syuatter Sovereign, and pasted on a sheet of white| 
paper, and demanded that I should sign them. 
gprs reading the resolutions aloud, | 
having first glanced my eye over them. I wanted to | 
give myself time to frame a wise and prudent an- 
swer. He fiercely interrupted me, and demanded 
that I should sign. I felt that I wanted impartial 
witnesses to what should transpire. I rose up, 
walked down stairs, and into the street. Here 
they stopped me, and demanded, * Will you sign!’ 
Tsaid, ‘No!’ They seized me and dragged me to 
the river, cursing meas a *‘ d——d’ abolitionist, 
and saying to me they were going to drown me. 

Arrived at the bank, Mr. Kelley went through 
the very interesting ceremony of painting my face 
with black paint—thus marking upon it the let- 
ter R 

This ceremony being ended, and the company 
having now grown to some thirty or forty persons, 
(hoys ineluded,) for the space of about two hours 
I became the targét at which were hurled all sorts 
of missiles, in the shape of curses, imprecations, 
arguments, entreaties, accusations and interroga- 
tions. Acting on the principle that the Holy 
Roman Inquisition is right when she demands that) 
the prisoner shall testify against himself, they pro- | 
ceeded to question me concerning my motives, ac-| 
tions and intentions; while I replied, as best I) 
could, that my coming to Kansas was projected | 
before it became apparent that a controvery would 
arise relative to slavery; that I came for reasons 
independent of and extraneous to this questivn ; 
that I never had any connection with any Emigrant 
Aid Society whatever, and that [ never made any 
communication to any paper in Kansas, or out of 
it, concerning Kansas affairs. 

I even proffered them that if they would make 
out in my presence an impartial report for the 
Synatter Sovereign, t would muke no report to other 
papers of this outrage upon my person. I was not 
accused of tampering with slaves. [explained to 
them that I could not countenance any interfer- 
ence with the relation of master and slave in Kan- 
sas, while that question remains an open question. | 
‘The very head and front of my offending hath | 
this extent, no more’ : 








I had spoken among my) 
neighbors favorably to making Kansas a free State, | 
and had said in the office of the Sguatter Sovereign, | 
*1 am a Free Soiler, and intend to vote in favor of | 
making Kansas a free Stare.’ | 

At length, they came to consult as to what they | 
should do with me. Ira Norris, Esq., late resident | 
in Platte city, and clerk of the County Court of | 
Platte Coanty, (a Yankee hy birth and education.) | 
came to me and said, * Mr. B.,1 will advise you for | 
your good as a friend,when you get away, just keep 
away.’ Lsaid, ‘Sir, [expect to go away, but I 
intend to come back again.’ I said, +l eannot 
leave; I own real estate here close by Atchison, | 
in the State of Missouri, and I have a claim on 
Stranger Creek ; I cannot leave.’ Some one re-| 
marked, * You can sell your claim through an 
agent.’ 

I said, ‘I will neither sell my claim through an} 
agent, nor in my own proper person. If you do| 
not take my life, L intend to live on it.” They said 
to me again, * Well, stay on your claim, but keep 
away from Atchison.’ Isaid, * Gentlemen, if you | 
do not take my life, and Providence permits it, I 
shall come back to Atchison. They said, * If you 
come back to Atchison, we will hang you.” They! 
offered to show me thé very tree on which they 
would hang me. 

They made another proposal: * Well, live on 
the country, and vote as you think best, byt hold 
your tongue.’ I said, * No, I will speak when I 
please.’ I said, * Gentlemen, I have done you no 
wrong. I had as good right to come here as you, 
and have as good a right to speak my mind as you. 
I shall do my duty as I understand it; now, do 
you do the same. You are many; [am ut one 
man—dispose of me as you think best. I ask for 
no favors of you.’ 

They sent me down the Missouri river on a raft, 
without either oar or radder, the editor of the 
Syjuatter Sovereign holding the rope that towed me_ 
into the middle of the stream. 

My flag was inscribed as follows : ‘ Eastern Em-) 
igrant Aid Express. The Rev. Mr. Butler, Agent! 
for the Underground Railrond:’ ‘The way they! 
are served in Kansas.” ‘For Boston.” * Cargo 
insured, unavoidable danger of the Missourians and 
the Missouri river excepted.’ ‘Let further emis-| 
saries from the North beware! Our hemp crop is 
sufficient to reward all such scoundrels! ’ 

Of the blazonry of my flag I will not speak. I 
shall not tax myself or the reader with details | 
any farther. I have heard of men before this, who) 
were said to ‘ look as though they came down on a) 
raft.” I shall keep these colors, under which I 
have made my first voyage, as a memento of these 
evil days. 

While I was in the hands of these gentlemen, | 
(they don’t like to be called ruffiatie,) they taunt- | 
ed me with the assurance that [ could make a for- | 
tune out of this affair at the East. I desire nei-| 
ther the wealth nor the notoriety that may de pur-) 
chased by such means. 1 desire to be permitted | 
to remain peaceably in Kansas—to attend to my | 
own ape oe business, and to enjoy those rights) 
which are sacred to every American citizen ; I ask) 
to be let alone. 

Very respectfully, Iam, 
PERDEE BUTLER. 

Steamboat Polar Star, 

Missouri River, Aug. 23. 
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From the Cleveland Weekly Leader. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Not long since, Mr. Charles Sumner visited Nash- 
ville, and was well received. The Boston Post 
thinks that, in going there, he showed an amount 
of temerity almost bordering on recklessness !— 
This same Post supports the pro-slavery party in 
Massachusetts, and calls upon the Whigs of Ohio} 
to support Medill for Governor. When we read| 
such pusillanimous paragraphs in Northern news- 
papers, we can scarcely wonder at the overbearing 
tone of the South. He who invites insult, may 
expect to be insulted. Mr. Samnerisan American 
citizen, and has a right to go where he pleases, 
provided he attend to his own business and con- 
duct himself in an orderly manner. But because 
he has had the manliness to stand up in the Sen- 
ate, and proclaim his opinions before Southerners, 
the editor of the Post considers it as an instance 
of marvellous forbearance on the part of the peo- 
ple of Nashville, because they did not, when he 
was in their power, ride him on a rail, tar and 
feather him, and then hang him! The North has 
a thousand times more reason to lynch Southern- 
ers than the South has to lynch Sumner. Are cit- 
izens of Nashville tarred and feathered when they 
visit Boston? Mach as we dislike the conduct of 
the more violent pro-slavery men of the South, we 
do not believe that the worst one among them all 
has so little spirit as the editor of the Post, and 
we are quite certain that be is not so t a cow- 
ard. Is it not time that a party raled by such 
eravens should be reduced to such a minority “in 
the North, as to be as contemptible for its weak- 


intended, what they wanted, and what they provided 


eight gentlemey who signed the call for the Syracuse, 


| bal criticism and hair-splitting ? 


| for a slave representation in Congress—for the general | 


place upon one of its committees, or, at least, on ac-| 
count of its ‘radical’ character! The spectacle is a 
comical one, and we enjoy it amazingly. As to the 
ground on which a dissolution of the Union is advo-_ 
cated by us, did any one of the signers of that call | 
need to be enlightened? Itis precisely the same as 
that on which we base the duty of abolitionists to sep- 
arate from every pro-slavery political party, and every 
pro-slavery religious body—THE GROUND OF PRINCIPLE, 
leaving the consequences to God. What that means, 
Mr. Tappan and Mr. McCune Smith may not be able to 
understand, through moral inability ; bat William 
Goodell and Gerrit Smith are neither so dull of percep- 
tion, nor so morally obtuse, as not to comprehend it at 
a glance. That they should jein in throwing such a 
taunt, and making such an accusation, is indeed sur- 
prising. 

Mr. Lewis Tappan and his associates have undertaken 
to outface, not merely ‘the Garrison party ” at the 
North, or the slaveholders at the South, but the whole 
nation for a period of almost threescore years, in re- 
gard to the designs and provisions of the United States 
Constitution concerning the institution of slavery. Like 
the madman who contended that all others were insane 
but himself, so they assume to be the only sane persons 
in the republic. “True, Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Marshal, Pickering,—all the leaders in 
the Revolutionary struggle, and all who framed and 
adopted the Constitution,—believed that instrament 
contained certain pro-slavery guaranties, and acted 
accordingly ; but they labored under a strange delu- 
sion! True, Congress has uniformly taken the same 
view of the matter ; but that body has been equally in- 
fatuated! True, every Legislature of every State in 
the Union has recognized the guaranties or compro- 
mises aforesaid ; but it has been groping in darkness ! 
True, the Supreme Court of the United States, with all 
its district associates, and all the State Courts, have 
followed in the same path ; but they have all been mis- 
led !—how, with so plain an instrument, and one 80 
easily explained by our ‘ radical’ critics, it is difficult, 
nay, impossible to understand. True, (finally,) THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, irrespective of geographical 
lines, or party divisions, or religious tests, have uni- 
formly understood, interpreted and endorsed the Con- 
stitution as vro-slavery in some of its features, in order 
to make a union possible between the North and the 
South ; but they, too, have failed to know what they 


for, even to this hour! And it is the object of the 


Convention, to convince them that they are ‘all in a} 
muddle’ together! For what cannot be done by ver- 

These gentlemen may continue to stoutly deny, that) 
‘our fathers,’ in making the Constitution, provided | 


prosecution of the foreign slave trade under the Amer- 
ican flag—for the suppression of domestic insurrection 
universally—and for the reclamation of fugitive slaves | 
in every State in the Union ; but, inasmuch as ‘our| 
fathers,’ to their dying day, just as stoutly maintained | 
that they made all these provisions, and inasmuch as 
the people have never had a doubt upon that point, we, 





/ are compelled to consider their testimony and conduet | 


as entirely conclusive. To tell us, therefore, that ‘ their, 
language in the Constitution indicates nothing of the| 
kind, but the opposite ;’ and that ‘there is no proof 
that their intentions were in conflict with their lan-| 
guage,” is to ignore the most positive evidence to the| 
contrary, and to trifle with the human understanding. 
We lament to see time, talent, money and effort spent 
in this abortive manner, at such a crisis. 





ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

Having given, in our last number, a sketch of the 
proceedings at the recent annual meeting of this Socie- 
ty at Haverhill, together with the Resolutions adopted 
on the occasion, we deem it unnecessary to publish the 
official record sent to us by the Secretary, beyond giv- 
ing the following list of officers for the ensuing year, 
which was unanimously adopted by the meeting :— 


President—C. Lexox Remonp, of Salem. 

Vice-Presidents—Eliza J. Kenny, of Salem; John 
Bailey, of Lynn; David Merritt, of Salem ; Warren 
Low, of Essex ; Benj. A. Stevens, of Lawrence ; Na- 
than Webster, of Haverhill ; William Jenkins, of An- 
dover ; Moses Wright, of Georgetown. 

Corresponding Secretary—Jobn Prince, of Essex. 

Recording Secretary—Isaac Osgood, of South Read- 
ing. 

Treasurer—Joseph Merrill, of Danvers Port. 

Auditor—Eli F. Burnham, of South Danvers. 

Executive Commitiee—Abner Sanger, of Danvers ; 
Lucy G. Iver, of Salem ; Perley King, of South Dan- 
vers; Maria Page, of Danvers Port ; Martha Barrett, 
of South Danvers ; Thomas Haskell, of Gloucester ; 
James N. Buffum, of Lynn ; Elam Barnham, of Ham- 
ilton. 





THE ‘CONTEMPTIBLE’ KANE. 
A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, well 
known to be the distinguished conveyancer, Nathaniel 
I. Bowditch, Esq., says— 


* We have no Judge Kune in this latitude. Impris- 
onment in the sacred cause of human freedom, under 
the odious doctrine of contempt of Court—an impris- 
onment perpetuated by judicial etiquette—has made the 
jail of Passmore Williamson the most onorable abode 
in Pennsylvunia, The ermine of Massachuselis has 
upon it no such spot or blemish. Her Judges need no 
champion—certainly not one who resorts to personali- 
ties. They may, indeed, well challenge the just criti- 
cism of the world. Far distant be the day when they 
shall feel themselves above listening to the honest senti- 
ments of even the humblest citizen !’ 





Tue Yettow Mask. In Twelve Chapters. Philadel- 
phia : T. B. Peterson, 102, Chesnut street. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from Dickens’ ‘ Household 
Words.’ The story is ingenious, and fraught with con- 
siderable interest. The despicable course of ‘ Father 
Rocco,’ pursued so stealthily for the pecuniary benefit 
of ‘holy mother church,’ shows of what stuff priestcraft 
is made. 

For sale by Crosby & Niehols, Washington street. 








Wowman’s Riguts Convention tx Boston. How has 
it happened that no official notice of this Convention 
jhas been sent to us for publication in Tae Liserator ? 
Indeed, we have not seen the Call in any paper, We 
have merely heard it stated that such a Convention is 
to be held in this city on the 19th inst. Is it so? 


| Saturday night, to make a start. 








ness as for its principles? 


THE SEVENTH 
WORCESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 

Will be held in BRINLBY HALL, during CATTLE 
SHOW WEEK, September, 1855. 

Those whose hearts are alive to the service of Human- 
ity, who are interested for Freegom, and accustomed to 
toiling in its behalf, will readily understand that all 
the aid they can render this Bazaar will be an efficient 
service to the cause which it aims to promote. Every 
year, more and more, does the Fa‘r prove its value as 
an incitement to Anti-Slavery action, and a stimulus to 
more earnest and faithful consideration of the sacred 
enterprise in which we have engaged. Besides its en- 
couraging pecuniary results, it offers a precious oppor- 
tunity for couusel and sympathy ; a time for renewing 
the fires on long-consecrated altars, and for kindling 
fresh torches to carry yet further the light of Anti- 
Slavery Truth. We feel assured that all who have, 
from year to year, shared in our labors, will not desert 
us now. Every product of thought, taste, industry, 
skill, is available. We would make it widely under- 
stood, that the variety upon our tables is never so great 
as is desirable, and especially that the supply of articles 
in the line of udility is never equal to the demand. We 
would fain issue a call which should rouse the thought- 
less and indifferent to a sense of their responsibility in 
this matter—a call that should silence every plea of 
worldly prudence, every excuse of inability or inexpe- 
rience, that should disturb the refined repose of luxury, 
and check the whirl of selfish pleasure ; that all might 
read, with awakened moral sense, their own individual 
account with Slavery. Let none dream that they have 
no concern with it, or that they can bold a neutral po- 
sition. All loss which Truth and Justice suffer, all 
witgdrawal from the service of Love and Freedom, is so 
much gain to the powers of Falsehood and Oppression. 
Let those who think to shirk responsibility by ignoring 
the subject of Slavery, and merely withholding all ef- 
fort for the slave, ponder the Lord’s condemnation : 
* Forasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it not to me.’ 

We shall hope for a large representation of friends 
from abroad, and would ask of those ladies in our own 
city, who have hitherto remembered our Refreshment 
Table, so generously, a continuance of their valuable 
contributions to that important department. 

SARAH H. EARLE, ABBY W. WYMAN, 
EMILY SARGENT, SARAH L. BUTMAN, 
LUCY CHASE, HANNAH RICE, 
ADELINE H. HOWLAND, ELIZA A. STOWELL, 
OLIVE LOVELAND, HANNAH M. ROGERS, 
and MARY HIGGINSON, of Worcester. 
SARAH R. MAY of Leicester, 
EMMA W. WYMAN of Dedham, 
MARY E. HODGES of Watertown, 
FRANCES H. DRAKE of Leominster, 
POLLY D. BRADISH of Upton, 
CATHERINE BROWN of Hubbardston, 
MARIA P. FAIRBANKS of Millville, 
NANCY B. HILL of Blackstone, 
ABBY B. HUSSEY of Lancaster, 
LOUISA F. HALLeof Upton, 
SUSAN B. EVERETT of Princeton, 
ELIZA HOWE of Princeton. 





SLAVE CONSPIRACY IN MISSISSIPPI. 

The Marion (Miss.) Republican gives an account of 
the discovery of a negro conspiracy at Garlandsville, 
Jasper county. It says :— 


‘A trustworthy negro, after baving received pledges 
of secrecy, revealed the existence cf the conspiracy to 
an overseer, and requested him to repair to a certain 
place, in the midst of a dark, unfrequented swamp, 
and see for himself. The overseer did not go, but the 
next morning he took with him some friends, and went 
tothe spot designated by the faithful negro. There 
they saw every indication of a large crowd having been 
assembled; horses had been tied up, fires kindled, and, 
from appearances, they calenlated that upwards of one 
hundred negroes had there assembled on the preceding 
night. They left the spot, and the neighborhood was 
quickly alarmed, Several negroes were taken up, and 
among them the leader. The greatest excitement was 
prevailing in the county; a council was held, and it 
was determined that the negroes should be hung imme- 
diately; ropes were procured, and the sentence of the 
council was about to be executed, when the crowd re- 
— fearing lest the innocent should perish with the 
guilty. 


THE RESCUE oF ppp. = 
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Dear Frienp Garrisos: am. 

Who does T. W. Hiccinsoy mea 

abolitionist,” in his letter of 4 


8. P. CHASE AND HIS PARTY. 
: New Lisson, (Ohio,) Aug, 29. 
Dear 


GARRISON : 
I am by the platform of # Mass Meeting, called by D bY the term - 


ugnst 19> 
the new Republican party, to hear S. P. Chase, their) mean, that all who are unwilling end : hes |, 
candidate for Governor, and Senator Wade, and others,| sault ona large body of men, stp Ba *rtake a. 
> Shee Mg y ¢ 


l0rtifiea 
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declare their present views and hopes, and intended fu- 
ture course, in regard to the slavery question. Chase 
is now speaking, and says—* This is the central princi- 
ple, areynd which all others cluster—No Savery ovr- 
sipe ene Stave States. This is the basis of the Re- 
publican party.’ He dwelt but a moment on this only 
question about which the people present care one straw, 
and he has gone off into ® discussion of questions rela- 
tive to State taxes and State expenses, and the necessi- 


stone building, and armed to the teeth, 4 
» 10? the Durr 


of taking a man out from the Operation of top. |" 
Slave Law, are unworthy the name of = ay Parity 
What if the assailants, in the nse at b itionian, 
successful, and rescued Burns from “eA etal “ 
shal Freeman, and sent him to Canadas te 
reach of Suttle—would that have settled Mine 
tionality or rightfulness of the Fugitive es Const, 
its rightful or continued execution in Ma wate lag, g 


ty and duty of retrenchment. He spent five miputeson| the truthfulness of the abolition rare 
slavery ; be has already spent thirty minutes on State} that those who planned or executed "api "ee 
“AUT ap 


taxes. There is a-goodly number present, but not near as the only whole abolitionists ? Would the a 


many as were at our meeting last Sunday at Alliance, to by stratagem or assault, have roused _— Bary, 

discuss the question of Dissolution and of the formation | indignation against the Fugitive Slave le. teh y 

of a Northern Confederacy ; and there are not near as) whole slave system, as did his trial anq baie hs 
HVePy 


What seems to be wanted is, not t 
men should be rescued, but that 
created so strong that no man sh 
slave in Massachusetts; not to p 
sault and brute force, but by 
people, acting deliberately and intelligently. »: 
in their strength, and forbidding its catia ’ 
tones that the Federal Government shal a 
undertake it here. 

When the law is to be defeated by brate force me 
the question turns on the point of strength 5, 
tory will generally result to the side Dies Pf 
strongest force into the field at the time; and ™~ hy 
time the government can command more ie : 
than its opponents, whether * semi? o- whole a ~ 
ists. A victory might be gained against jt i 
while, by stratagem or surprise, but the wines oa 
cess would be on the side of the strongest a ®. 
when, by the very execution and success te te 
the public sentiment of the people becoming fog " 
more exasperated, (and by the aid of the y r 
and groans’ of the ‘ irresolute Semi-abolitionisis’ ys, 
would never ‘strike a blow’ in deadly tit es 


many as I should be glad to see. 

Mr. Chase says that he would refuse nothing to a 
Southern State which he would claim for a Northern 
State, But he would refuse to Ohio the right to breed 
and sell slaves—yet he would allow Kentucky to do 
these things the other side of the Ohio river, and all 
he would do is to confine theic nefarious deeds to that 
side éf the river, and never perpetrate them on the 
Ohio side. He is spinning cut his remarks on questions 
of mere finance, seeming to be very reluctant to meet 
and express his opinions, clearly and unequivocally, 
on the momentous question. He says it is the Slave 
Power of the country which prevents Ohio from getting 
her fair share of the distribution of the public funds. 

Now he drops these questions, and comes to the main 
question, and says—‘ We must have free men, as the 
basis of othr government, and I go for freedom to all 
who can be free by the Constitution.” He ignores the 
existence of the four millions of slaves within the 
State. He assures us he would not touch slavery in the 
Slates—that there must be slavery no where—‘ except 
in the slave States.’ Permanent freedom as the con- 
trolling power of the government—No slavery marge 
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the slave States—Slavery under the absolute control of) trial of strength with the government,) rises io % % 
the States—The Federal Government no power totouch| point of indignation, that its further ial “ 2 
it in the States—This was the Jeffersonian policy, and! not dare be attempted, a real and permanent ‘3 : 
the policy of Washington—This is precisely the policy| would be gained, worth more than a multitude of 3 
of the Republican party. cues, whether of stratagem or surprise, thy: j, : ’ 
It is striking, how cautious he is to choose his words,| after all, settle any principle. ‘ss 
that he shall not commit himself to the abolition of sla- But this attempt ‘came ‘within an inch of sucess 
very in the States. He gives not the least hint that be} Yes, and that very inch was the whole distance, Th 
is at all opposed to slavery in Virginia. He congratu-| men engaged, with few exceptions, were not aid ¢ 
lates the people that they have at last awakened to the) fer deadly strife; and when a man was killed, al ‘ 4 
truth, that God made men before he made Democrats) blood began to flow, they shrank aghast, Here ‘* % 
or Whigs. He dares not assure them that God made! more than they had entered for. And s0 it yi) BS 


men before he made Repudlicans; nor, that God never 
made a Whig, a Democrat, a Republican, at all. He 
spares not the Democratic party—shows their utter 
meanness, and their readiness to be the tools of the 
Slave Power. He says—‘ They protest and submit— 
protest and submit. Why? Because they are sucking 
at the teat of the public cow !—(L use his own words) — 
and so long as they hold on to that, they will do any 
deed of darkness.’ What is Chase doing but protesting 


along time. But few, and those too few to ore yx 
the force of the government, are ready to ae te 
blood of their fellows, or risk their own lives in they 
tempt to rescue one man, while the whole sysim » 
mains, of which this man is but the individual ry 
sentative in millions; and this fact is the very ios 
that such plans will lack of success, however w i 
* deliberately calculated.’ } 
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and submitting ? What else does the Republican party ga PIRATICAL SCHOONER IN Bostox 
intend to do but to protest and submit? They all enter | Wish Citeitatnds :—T ono thet encther 0 
into alliance with slaveholders, depending on the chance | a a New 6 - a “i a hi 
to get more to vote their ticket than their slaveholding | poo = eS wis in “ a Ope — ™ 
allies can to vote theirs ; and then if the slavebolders poe en seoih sal ine forei a i ee ao , 
get the majority, they only protest and submit, and not, dial Obvieiiae Gave sei ‘ - nie aad 
ant submit to, but help execute the will of the slave-| Sirpidg o's quantity of et sp bers A 
olders. (abs omens 
The sum of all, 8. P. Chase says, is simply this:| Were om board for the purpose, if is said, of arreiy 
That he will submit to execute the slavcholders’ will, | Par seer nee even, She wes twved ont ly ose 
to get power to establish justice and secure liberty. | and after she had got beyond the reach of any ove, ee @ 
He, Sumner, Wilson, Giddings, &c., enter into an alli-| — om tad a 11 mg a9 = ep 
ance with slaveholders, and say to them, If you can get) ve —* a4 nh eereny te 88 : 
the majority, your will shall be the Consticution, the | eerree pee we ean "7 _ ae ie é 
supreme law of the land, to which we will submit, and | ps Sadao yg 2 = Lape orages . 
which we will help to execute ; and if we get the ma-| pees suet © Have Sans eS YS 
jority, our will shall be the supreme law, and you shall | Seemeenreren Senetyies fy tha Sieh cad Aedplons 
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* The negroes were then severely whipped, and they 
confessed that the conspiracy extended throughout a 
large section of country, that there existed several oth- 
er organizations, which they called ‘* schools,’’ in the 
neighQprhood, and that their object was to organize in 
sufficient force, and march, increasing their force as 
they went, to a free State. No arms or ammunition of 
any kind could be discovered; but the negroes con- 
fessed that they were to meet at Garlandsville, next 
When asked why 
they selected that place as a rendezvous, they could 
give no reason, and the presumption.is that they in- 
tended to sack the place and murder the inhabitants. 


Two white men, they say, have been among them, but; 


their names were not known to the negroes, nor was 
any thing developed which could identify them. Arms 
and ammunition are probably concealed somewhere, as 
such a scheme would never have been attempted with- 
out them.’ 


THE RIGHT TRIUMPHANT. 

On Monday last, Boston ceased to be, for the first 
time in her history, contumaciously unjust and basely 
proscriptive in regard to equal school rights among her 
children, irrespective of complexions distinctions. In 
what manner the change was received by all parties, 
may be seen by the following paragraph from the Ere- 
ning Telegraph of that day :— 


RE-OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

After the six weeks’ vacation, parents, if not the 
children, were ready for the resumption of studies this 
morning. We never saw happier looking youngsters 
than those that tottled schoolwise about 8 o’clock. 

The introduction of the colored youth into the schools, 
we are happy to say, was accomplished with general 
good feeling on the part of both teachers and white 
children. At the Phillips School, at the West End, 
one or two of the white boys were making a little merry 
sport at the colored pupilsas they came up, out the 
principal, Mr. Hovey, stayed it at once by the quiet re- 
mark : ‘Is that your politeness to strangers?’ One en- 
thusiastic white boy ran through Myrtle street, swinging 
his satchel, and crying out—‘ Hurrah! we are to 
have the darkies to-day, and I’m going to have one 
right side of me!’ In the Bowdoin school, at the west 
end, some of the white misses, we hear, indulged in a 
little obloquy, but it was soon terminated with a few 
kindly words. The appearance of the colored children 
in the heretofore by them unfrequented streets leading 
to the school houses created a ‘ sensation’ among the 
neighbors, who filled the windows, probably in antici- 
pation of trouble. So faras wecanhear, there was 
none, however, in any part of the city. 

The primary department of the Smith school had but 
seven pupils in attend the gr tr depai 
none. The abolition of this school will be an annual 
saving of $3000 to the city. 





Cotoren Cuitpren 1x Scuoois.—By the law of 
last winter, allowing the colored childrem to join the 
white schools, the Suith school, on Monday, was nearly 
depopulated, but seven primary school children attend- 
ing, out of 89 composing it at last report, and none of 
the 80 then reported in the grammar school, a signifi- 
cant example of the effect of fusion on a primary or- 
ganization.— Boston Post. 





Extract of a letter from Dea. Hinam Brown, dated 
Cummixcton, (Mass.) Aug. 22, 1855, 

«Mr. Foss and Mr. Burleigh have come and gone, 
and have done their work most faithfully. The good 
they have done is both seen and felt. And we should 
be false to our manhood if we did not thank the Lord 
and the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society’ for the 
good we have received. Converts are multiplied, old 
saints are rejoicing, and the cause of humanity is ad- 
vancing. 

We commenced a free meeting here a little more than 
two years since, with six men and seven women, with 
Rev’ E. A. Stockman for a leader. We now number 
two hundred, and have send out forty missionaries to 
preach deliverance to the captive. 

For very much of our success we are indebted to your 
Society ; and now, Mr. May, we must ask again for 
aid. * * * We greatly desirean Anti-Slavery Conven- 


tion te be held in this region, in September or Octo- 
ber.” 


rtment | 


help us execute our will. The slaveholders have always) seg Sepa ov —_ aa ey | : 
triumpbed—their will is, and always has been, the eu-| fe s ow “s "hog cg es peg - ; 
preme law and the Constitution of the land. They P * ris ed 43 pa : Bo ; eigest ae 
will triamph ; and just so long as they stay in this) + gata ess deri: A 4 
| Union, the Northern States can do nothing but protest: i deblitenent of that st heey which came fn t z 
and submit. Chase tells the Democrats to ‘come and | prop : z 
| Toombs two years ago. She was watched al! the iw 2 


view the ground where they must shortly lie’—and| 


hopes they will, after kicking and kicking « while lon-| by’ those very vigilant and efficient functionaries, rs Hie 
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erin the capacity of detectives or guardians, is ™ 
stated. She was convoyed to the high seas by the ler 
enue Cutter, which had been engaged for someti* # 
preparing for that service. We are informed that th 
gallant captain of the Cutter wished to do hig convey 
| the extraordinary honor of a salute of thirtee 
| the number of * slave States,’ (auctore Richnont Er 
quirer,) which formed this Union,* but unluckily 
found himself so short-handed at the Critical moment, 
that it could not be done. However, I observe '® 
some of the city presses, (perhaps most of them, fir 
see them rarely,) give him credit for hig intents 
without asking any impertinent questions 45 t the re 
moter causes of his failure. Dat veniam corre 


ger, find voice enough to say, in the language of one 
| of their kindred of old, ‘Am I not thine ass, which 
| thou hast ridden these many years?’ 
Chase is done. He is the expounder of the new party” 
in Ohio. Not one allusion has he made to the millions 
of slaves in the States, except to assure us and them 
that he shall have nothing to do with them—they are 
beyond the reach of his efforts—and that they must re- 
main quietly in their bonds, Noslavery outside the slave 
States—the repeal of the Nebraska Bill, and of the. 
| Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and the restoration of the! 
Missouri restriction—no more slave States. This is the 
extent of his regard for freedom. | He has offered sev-_ 
| eral reasons why Whigs and Democrats should leave | : : a h to get up sft 
| their parties, every one of which is equally good why _ Is there ae a the cfly » pai — ce . 
| he and all should come out of this kidnapping Union. | tio dinner in honor of this ore 3 ss ut 
| Yet Mr. Chase glorifies the Union, and declares his in-| CU"S¢ the Boston owners, undererters, me bi 
tention to stand by it. { and accessories of all sorts, not cage e P 
We are here, friend Garrison, under the canopy of | tug and the Custom House ge aye ” muad 
majestic oaks, A more beautiful day could not be de- —her off, should. be invited on the oemenit 
sired. Some three or four thousands are present, all, be a jolly one. : 
intent to hear what is said by the nominee of their par- | *See how the black ship cleaves o—? 
ty. The flag, the bloody flag, that so often floats over High bounding ~Aelhgt anal ph 
the slave auction, now floats over my head, and flaps seated with the amorsoh ae! : 
’ ep freighted with the | J ae # 
the paper on which I write. I feel that the pirate’s | ALMIGHTY DOLL % 
| flag floats over me. The tears and blood of millions’ : 
of helpless victims drip from it upon me and my_paper. *It is not so remarkable that » party ee ; 
Eternal hostility to the Union—the Horde of Bandits,| make this round assertion, as that Senators fre a z 
whose flag it is! | ern States should have done it. The venertl®” 
ed our Sumner sf 
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Judge Spaulding is now speaking to purpose, to show | Butler, of 8. C., who leetar 
that the Union should be dasbed in pieces, rather than’ 0M the subject of * sober statesmanship, timers 
that slavery should exist any where under its jurisdic-| trated it so well by his practice, amend 


sates WO 
€ * : p > 7 lave State F 
tion, Chase cautiously confined himself to non-exten-| in his place, that all the States were 88 years Ui 
In 1780, seven 


sion. Spaulding boldly denounces slavery wherever they formed the Union. formed, 
it exists. S.S. Foster is here, and a good number of the Constitution of the United States “4 Pease ts 
our Disunion friends. There is talk of a meeting this) sachusetts abolished slavery ee ele 

New ; 


evening, in this place, to hear Foster review these prospectively, in the same years 


ticat 
speeches. Spaulding is saying some very good things, tally, a year or two after; aod peepee, 
He aims at slavery, and not merely at its non-extension. | Island prospectively, in 1784, pang the Oot 


Bat Chase has beén emphatic in expressing his aseur-| Were free from three to seven years from fret ®™ 
ance to the South and North, that he and his party will States Constitution was formed; and ™ rit 
not meddle with slavery in the States. He says tothe before the government was age we re 
| slaveholders, ‘ Let us alone, and we will let you alone.’| that the Union was formed im 1774 oF cg 
I cannot but feel more deeply than ever the utter worth-| it was not the Union, it was not TH1* eee Y 
leseness of all efforts originating or in conjunction with| alliance of independent States, —s ation 
slaveholders to abolish slavery. These politicians get) save representation, and no right, no oY ad 

up their party watchword—‘.NVo Slavery outside the, *ue or surrender a fugitive slave. 











Slave States !—Slavery sectional, Liberiy national !— Pet 

No more Slave States ‘’—and this is all. They touch JUDGE KANE. eet? 
not the citadel of all the evil: they dare not! Texas The following resolutions were passed ats a wh 
was added while they cried, ‘No more Slave States !’ the Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society, held wae . 


Kansas will be added ; and again they will ery, ‘No 
more Slave States!’ Thus the South steadily pursues 
its schemes, while the North resounds its watchwords 
that have no me ining. 


*NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!’ Let a 


political party be formel, and adopt this watchword, possesses, to construe the law ont ease 


and Ido believe in two years all New England, New "tyranny, in order to punish a man for € ne 0 
yr y> f the hands of t 


and the Secretary was directed to forwa 
Tue Linenator for publication -— osail 
Resolved, That in the charge of Judge 


4800 fer 
: Writamson to pre” 
demning Passmore sith all the ingto® { 
he side of crue 


York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, would deliver the oppressed out 0 witli 
join, and in five years the entire North. © for a bold, sor,—we find an evidence that the ame oi i 
determined man, prominent in politics, to strike for a serve the South in defending its system e ‘se 
Northern Republic on that grand principle ! is still with him, that was manifesto! ce OO ' 
But I must close. Mark the word! The ballot-box| charge given the Grand Jary, ~~ that © i 
can never, never abolish , nor confine American slavery !} as the Christiana Treason Trials ; Son Fi i 
Only when slaveholling shall be deemed piracy, and| honors are due him, that are due to if 
slaveholders deemed and treated as pirates, can this de- oy their acts of similar gree of the? ps # 
mon be stayed. Resolved, That we highly ®PPM erst ” Be 
Yours, HENRY C. WRIGHT. Passmore WILLIAMSON, 1D ye that We at 4 


the hands of their ns Me jpearceratio® 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison. ° a. 
+ him our cordial sympathy in bis cosl® 





EF Several Book Notices are unavoidably postponed 





Wood Lawn, (Pa.) Aug. 51, 1850. % 


till our next number. 
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NER IN BOSTON. 
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VERY COLPORTEURAGE. 
Colporteur is a new man in the 
‘who sent bim,’ who 


: anTI-sL4 






if they expect to 
The priest fears a flood of infidelity, 
» stands aghast, lest ‘ Garrison- 


gious O° should ever be paid to the slaveholder. 


The politician dreads a revo- 

ne aed Soiler bas no sympathy, and gives 
— - for the good and sufficient reason that 
. wpopase to vote *_-as, with him, voting 1s 
nats for all the evils in this Pandora’s box 
ae : ote he gives in November is the great 
. , every thing else revolves; it is 
ality f r the reform of the nation; 
; -on version that must come | 


lily. 





; the 
iving had experience in creating 
bh he gathers up in the ballot-| 
ve the necessity of its creation. 
nee of a colporteur among people, the} 
ire ignorant of Anti-Slavery as) 

» remainder having no conscience,— 
with variety of detail as great as) 
iv teristics of the people he meets, | 


iy an incident that selected may be 
n the main, rather monotonous. The 
ng, satchel in hand, from house 


ssiona 


«tram? 

» hills ind through sand, in the hot sun, | 

ysional shower to drench one through, or. 

ner in a shed or barn, or perchance 

i mes is not more desirable: the same 

. eome indifference, and the same lack of! 

a 1s perception of the imperative duty of doing | 

+e own sake, and forsaking wrong-doing 

zg, even if it seems to pay well, among 
rmed and interested. 

there are oases in every desert; and, oc- 


wror 


rx, 
the weary, desponding laborer finds a sym-/| 


eart, an old tried veteran, or ® recent con- 
e him to their house, and cheer him 
Oceasionally is his heart cheered, | 


yo wel som 
n 
strengthened, by a seeming interest in his 
nart of some before uninterested and) 
ed: but, alas! the field is, in the main, an 
t, needing much labor and toil to produce 
tful harvest. 
sthe very field from which, if at all, | 
rvest to be garnered in; upon these very peo- | 
ow in the main ignorant, or indifferent, or un-| 
od, depends the character of the age in which | 
ind the influence exerted upon whom, though | 
hardly perceptible even, may result in great 
No single individual may be converted at! 
- and yet the little word spoken—-the tract left, | 
' may arrest the attention, bring | 


nerused 
J 


io the understanding, and enlighten and} 


fterward 


the conscience; or, if none are fully converted, | 
may be improved, and the community labored in| 
raised to a higher moral level than before. 
ilts may be apparent at the time; the laborer, | 
nly for immediate effects, may fear that it is 
ent for naught; and in reflecting, superficially, 
lay’s or week’s work, may feel disheartened, till 
.s deeper and further, and considers that imme- | 
sultsare not necessarily to be expected—that 
er who goes forth to sow, cannot know what 
his crop, only from the known goodness of the 
| so far as he can judge from the appearance 
lness of the soil labored upon: and even that, 


g stony or thorny, or hard trodden by passing 
have some almost unobserved nook of good 
shall receive the seed, and bring forth multi- 
etarns, The good seed must be sown, or there 
pat all but tares; and what more effec- 

sow the seed, to bring an influence to bear 


munity, to change their moral character, | 
the personal application, and the silent tract 
Iporteur? And, although he ‘ goes forth 
g, bearing precious seed,’ he may ‘come again 
ug, bringing his sheaves with him.’ +H. 
sets —sulpllad 
POLITICAL ACTION IN MAINE. 
Corxvitie, (Me.) Aug. 28, 1855. 
Friend Garrison :—The cause of truth and) 


inds & few words from some one, in relation | 

¢ workings of political parties in this State. I 
some ef the true friends of the slave may | 
that the re-election of Anson P. Morrttt, as} 
t, will advance the true interests of the slave. | 
ten years | have seldom attended political meetings, 
ng no faith even in those who make professions of 
u, because I regard political action as all wrong. 

t Tuesday I attended a Republican Convention at 
The speakers were Dr. Nourse, Israel 
in, and William P. Fessenden, of Maine; John 
lale, of New Hampshire; and E. D, Wade, of Ohio. 
ght [ hated polities, five years ago, as much as [} 


gan 


Washt 





utwhen IL returned from this Convention, I} 


y neighbors that I hated it ten thousand times 


worse. Nothing was said against slavery, as a crime} 
Even Mr. Hale’s speech had not an elevating 

Let not the abolitionists of other States 

\ $ 
Maine for any help, until the gospel of anti- 

's preached here. I have never felt so strongly | 

sity work there is to bedone, as since I attended | 


ton. We want some faithful men to come | 

4nd show the people that every time they go to 
, t-box, they support slavery. 
Ve want them to see that, so long as the Constita-| 
1 the Union last, slavery will continue. All 
tes talk about ste pping the spread of slavery is de- 
They never will stop slavery from going into 
Territories, nor abolish slat ery in the District of 
umbia, nor repeal the Fugitive Slave Law. Dr. 
irse said they did not intend to break up the Union, 
listurb slavery where it already exists. T told 

‘he people it was an infamous speech. Whoever says 
* 8 no desire to disturb slavery in the States, is 
Worse than a slave holder. 
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ti Give me a slaveholder right 
"outa, rather than these politicians. I asked 
* ‘sh0or, Whether he understood the speakers to call 
= *nstitution pro or anti-slavery. He said both. I 
: “erstand Mr Hale lectured in the evening on the 

; and made it anti-slavery. The people 
‘ing deceived by these office-seekers. The slave 
© O® to be liberated by sending men to Congress. Pol- 
ae hot feel that slavery is asin. This is a 
E ze wing government, and must be broken up. We 
7 . : 48 Well think of taking out the main parts of a 
And still have it a perfect watch, as to take 

“TY cut of this government, and still have the lat- 


Iam for its eternal overthrow, by moral 
"ghteous means, 
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It lives and flourishes only by | 
of human beings; and when it shall go| 
inl the day is not so distant as many think,) 
nh _ is good in heaven and on earth will 

May 

8Y of us owe a debt to you and others, for teach- 
a ~e Make no compromise with wrong, whatever 

;. © Consequences. You have also taught us, 
. insider worth more than the gold 
the it 'o think no man our enemy who tells us 

* We also know that 
fe pl freemanswhom the truth makes free, 
are slaves besides.’ 

‘ And now it is because I desire to be free indeed, that 
'w words, before it is too late. I feel 
litieat = danger, perhaps great danger, that 
of the true at ” ements of the day will blind the eyes 
Lierratog sie dain ew many things in Tue 
BI Lam not mee et tery much surprise 
tonite gee mistaken, both politicians and abo- 
Casas 9. e - the highest terms of praise, of 

Te ‘ER's lecture in New York, ip May last. 
lien ies Sentence in that speech—and it is far 

ie only one that is objectionable :— 
bagaemnere h 
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€ [the slave-hunter] may i 

pursue his 
5 elsewhere he may employ his congenial 
on and exult in his successful game; but 
mains of Freedom he must not come,’ 


Farth : 
done, i tmore, Mr. Sumner is willing to pay the rob- 
»* they will cease to rob the slave. 


care not for their eloquence. Eloquence is not what is 
wanted. Truth is our only-salvation. Where are the 
domains of Freedom ? 
us? Does he not know that there cannot be an inch of 
Sree domain while the Constitution exists ? 


slavery Constitution, and then he can talk consistently 
azainst slavery. ; 


| all who survived the awful calamity. Twenty-two per- 
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Why does not some one rebuke such sentiments? [I 
Why did not Mr. Sumner tell 


Slavery is a sin to be repented of, and not a farthing 


Let Charles Sumner cease swearing to support a pro- 


Yours for the redemption of man, 
S. MITCHELL. 





. a - 
TERRIBLE RAILROAD ACCIDENT! 
TWENTY-TWO PERSONS KILLED, AND FIFTY WOUNDED, 


An accident occurred on the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, (between New York and Philadelphia,) on 
Wednesday of last week, which has no parallel in dis- 
astrous results, save in the dreadful Norwalk calamity, 
so sadly remembered. 

It appears that the 10 o’elock, A.M. train from Phila- 
delphia proceeded as usual on the way until they got 
about a mile above Burlington, (N, J.) when they dis- 
covered the train from New York coming down at full 
speed. The eastward bound train then attempted to 
back on to a side line to let the New York train pass, 
when the track was crossed by a carriage and two 
horses, driven by Dr. Hannigan, of Columbus, N. J. 
The horses were caught by the hindermost car, knocked 
down and crushed to death. The Doctor was thrown 
out and made a very narrow escape, the carriage being 
shivered to pieces, This collision caused the rear car 
to be thrown off the track and dragged some distance, 
breaking it up, and dragging it after the emigrant car, 
which was smashed to pieces. The major part of the 
passengers in the rear cars were instantly killed or se- 
riously injured. 

The scene that ensued baffles all description. Thecon- 
sternation was so great, that a panic of horror seized on 


sons were killed, and about forty wounded most shock- 
ingly—some so badly that recovery is almost impossible. 
Last night the remains of the dead were carefully de- 
posited in coffins, furnished by the authorities of Bur- 
lington. The spectacle at the Town Hall was of the 
most painful character, fifteen coffins being arranged | 
around the centre of the room. When we left, the) 
Coroner of the place was about summoning a jury to} 
investigate the case. Almost every house in Burling- 
ton contained one or more of the sufferers by this ter- 
rible catastrophe. During the eptire day, this quiet 
town was the scene of the wildest excitement. 

Four of the cars were smashed to pieces. In some} 
cases the mutilation was horrible. One man had his 
arm torn off ina fearful manner. Another had an 
arm also torn off and thrown some distance up the em- 
bankment, and his legs separated from his body, his 
heart and viscersw strewn along the track for a great | 
distance. One or two others were buried in the sand, | 
and others were crushed to death between the sleepers. 
One man had his scalp taken off ; another hadghis thighs 
broken. 

Several others had arms broken, and were jacerated 
and bruised in the most dreadful manner. 

We give below a list of the killed and wounded, as 
nearly as they could be ascertained. 

Mrs. Pringle who was returning to her home in New 
York from a visit to her friends in this city, was se- 
verely injured about the breast, and was suffering much | 
pain inwardly. She was struck by an iron bar, and | 
when extricated from the ruins, was thought to be| 
dead. } 

Mr. Charles Oldenburg, residing in north Third street, | 
had his collar bone broken, and was otherwise serious- 
ly injured. He will recover. } 

Mr. Denis O'Kane, from Georgetown College, D. C., | 
had his thigh fractured, and was dreadfully bruised | 
about the body. His head and face were swollen ina 
frightful) manner. The unfortunate man, however, | 
was in good spirits, and when we called on him he said, | 
‘LT thank God T am not worse—please cover up my feet, | 
as the flies annoy me much, and go attend to those who | 
are more in want of your assistance.’ 

Commodore Smith, of the Bureau of Docks and Yards, 
(U.S. Navy,) was rather badly injared His wife was 
also injured. | 

The Hon. Wm. McClay, former member for Congress | 
from New York, was severely. injured about the head. | 
He,had a frightful gash across she forehead, extending | 
from the left eye across the forehead and down to the 
peck, laying the scalp bare. He presented n frightful | 
appearance. Ie was attended by Dr. Cook, of Borden- | 
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town, and Mr. Bartram, a young student of that place. | 
He was also severely injured internally, but was in good 
spirits, and hoped to recover. 

Elizabeth Saunders, of Wilmington, Del., was badly 
bruised about the head and body. 

Mr. George H. Harlan, of Cecil county, Md., receiv- 
ed several contusions about the head and body. 

Mr. Benj. Harry, residing at Coushohocken, Pa., 
was badly injured about the face and side. His arms 
are also much bruised. He was conveyed to Mr. James | 
Wald’s on Main street. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Saunders. 
ton, Del. 
will recover. 
Gummere. 

Thomas Morgan, a dry goods merchant, and a resi- 
dent of Eighth street, Philadelphia, slightly injured 


Resides at Wilming- 


She was cared for by Mrs. Elizabeth B. 


| and conveyed to his residence. 


| is about thirty. 


{ when about three miles from Kingston, R. I. was thrown 


She is slightly bruised about the back, and | were severely bruised, but not dangerously injured. 





Lewis A. Lukens, residing in Philadelphia, was bad- 

ly injured internally. Not expected to recover. His 
breast bone was crushed in, and his head injured dread- 
fully. He was in a dying condition when we left Bord- 
entown. 
: Tho:nas Findlay, a resident of Philadelphia, is much 
injured. He is a carpet manofacturer, and resides at 
Fourth and George streets. His collar bone is broken, 
and he is much bruised about the face. He will prob- 
ably recover. He has a wife and seven children. 

Charles Dixon, residing in Richmond street, near the 
Railroad in Richmond, is severely injured about the 
back and legs. His injuries are not fatal. He was 
cared for at Mrs. Reed’s store, in Main street. 

Aman who refused to give his name, residing at 
Middletown, Conn., was slightly injured about the 
head and arms. His legs were also bruised. 

Isanc M. Kay, residing at Haddonfield, N. J., has 
both legs broken ; one of them hasa compound frac- 
ture. He is also seriously cut about the head, and 
much bruised. A 

These two persons were conveyed to Mr. Caleb R. 
Smith’s residence, No. 29 High street, and received 
prompt attention. R 

J. M. Little, of Pittsburg, Pa., is slightly injured 
about the left shoulder. 

D. Andrew Porter, of Harrisburg, Pa., dislocated 
his elbow joint. Not seriously injured. He dressed 
his own wound, and then assisted to dregs the wounds 
of others. 

Mr. John Kelly, agent of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, is badly injured, but not fatally. 
He is cut and bruised over his entire body. 

Daniel Sourbeck, of Alliance, Ohio, was injured. He 
is the proprietor of a hotel at that placee. He has 2 se- 
vere cut on the back of his head. 

Mr. Martin Connell, of Wilmington, Delaware, was 
badly bruised and cut about the head and body. He} 
went to Agnew’s hotel and walked about, but soon) 
after fainted upon the floor, and in a few minutes, 
expired. [is body was conveyed to the City Hall. 

George F. Harlan, of Elkton, Cgcil county, Md., is) 
badly cut and bruised about the face, but no internal | 
injuries. His collar bone is fractured. He was taken 
to the Post Office, and attended by Dr. Hengy and Dr. 
Pearce. o 

Samuel Lahm, a resident of Canton, Stark Co., 
Ohio, was terribly crushed. His injuries are internal, 
and are of a serious character. It is next to impossible 
for him to recover. 

James M. Tefton, residing at No. 8 Summer street, 
Philadelphia. He is engaged in the planing business. 
He has one thigh broken, and is much bruised about 
the head and body. He will probably recover. 

Thomas Richardson, aged 20 years, the agent of 
Messrs. Fitzgibon & Co.’s Periodical Agency, had both 
his legs broken. He was at once brought to this city, 
He was also considera- 





bly injured about the body. ; 

Mr. Wilson Kent, of the firm of Kent & Dyott, doing 
business as lamp and chandelier manufacturers, was in- 
stantly killed. He was a most estimable man. 

The conductor of the train is said to be overcome by 
the terrible nature of the calamity. 

Two bodies horribly mutilated, have not been recog- 
nised. They were the last bodies taken from the ruins 
of the cars, 

The number of the wounded remaining at Burlington 
They receive every attention from the 
inhabitants, who deserve all praise for their noble con- 
duct. 

Puitapetpntia, Sept. 1. 

John F. Gillespie of Natchez, Miss., a victim of the 
disaster at Barlington, died at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
His wife is failing fast, and will not probably recover, 

The wife of Com. Smith, another victim of the disas- 
ter, died at the house of Com. Stover of the Naval Asy- 
lum, this evening, making the twenty-second death by 
the calamity, ° 

Much confusion has arisen regarding the body of Mr. 
Humphrey, it being claimed under four different 
names by no less than four persons. Tis body is re- 
tained by the Coroner for more perfect identification. 
The Coroner’s jury has been adjourned till Monday. 





Another serious Railroad Accident. The 
train from Boston for Stonington, on Monday evening, 


from the track by the villanous removal of a rail, and 
the baggage car and two second class passenger cars 
were literally torn into splinters, and several passen- 
gers were badly, if not fatally injured—the following 
among others :— 

Benjamin Simmons of Belleville, R. TI. both legs 
shockingly mangled ; both were amputated yesterday 
morning by Dr. Palmer of Stonington. 

Robert J. Lawrenson, U. 8. Mail Agent, one leg 
broken, and severely bruised, besides which it is 
feared he is injured internally. 

William H. Smith, express messenger, one foot badly 
crushed, and his back and legs severely bruised. 

Patrick Hogan, leg and chest badly hurt. 

Mary Barry, of New York, arm wounded. 

David MeNeal, of this city, seriously bruised and 
injured in his abdomen. 

James Crosby, of Belfast, Me., severely bruised on 
his back and legs, but no bones broken. 

Ann Wise and Mrs. Mary Leary, both of Salem, 


The train was running at its usual speed. There 
were four hundred passengers aboard. 


Fatal Accident.—An aged woman named 





about the head and back. 

Henry Rush, a resident of Georgetown, D. C., badly 
bruised. 

James Wheden, a resident of New Hope, Pa., was 
badly cut about the head. He jumped from the window, 
and made a narrow escape from instant death. He 
presented a frightful spectacle. 

Dr. Whelan of the U.S. Navy, received a lacerated 
wound of the thigh. He is the head of the Medical Bu- 
reau at Washington, D. C. 

J. McKeown, from Ohio, is very badly hurt. 

Mr. Wm. W. Wheeler, residing in Spruce street, in 
this city, received several severe bruises. 

Mr. James C. Wheeler, another resident of this city, 
was also badly injured. 

Baron De St. Andre, the French Consul at this port, 
was dreadfully bruised and lacerated about the head 
and body. He was extricated from the ruins with much 
difficulty, and conveyed to a house on Main street, 
where he died soon after the accident. He resided at 
No. 134 South Sixth street. 

Judge Reeves, of Cuilicothe, Ohio, was also badly in- 
jured. He was confined to his bed, but will be able 
soon to leave for his home. 

Wim. D. C. Howard, of Charleston, S. C., was fatally 
injured. 

Edward P. Bacon, 38 years of age, of Philadelphia, 
residing in Spring Garden street, above Seventh. He 
was of the firm of Bacon & Fisher, glass ware dealers. 
He was instantly killed. Leaves a wife and one child. 

Mrs. Margaret Prescott, aged 35 years. Resided in 
Salem, N. J. Widow of the Rev. E. G. Prescott. This 
lady was instantly killed. Her body was conveyed to 
Bishop Doane’s residence. 

James Fisher, a resident of Fisherville, N. J. engag- 
ed in the glass business, and one of the firm of Bacon 


ed he cannot recover. 
children. 

Alexander Kelly, a resident of Philadelphia, a deal- 
er in queensware, china, glass, K&c., in Market street, 
one door east of Seventh street, died soon after he was 
taken to Bordentown. 

Miss Jane Lincoln, residing at Ellicott’s Mills, Md., 
was killed. Body crushed in a shocking manner. 
was taken to Judge Milner’s residence. 

George Ingersol!, son of Harry Ingersoll, of this city, 
who was badly injured, was taken to Bordentown. 
and sent a message to his father to come up to him. 
after. 
time ago. 
was instantly killed. 
ed. He is confined to his bed. 
were much bruised. 
jured. They made a very narrow escape. 
slightly bruised. 


was a'so severely bruised about the body, 


cover. 


an! daughter, were both slightly injured. 
Mr. H. L. Bennett, of 


face was much swollen. — 
Mrs. Hulseman, ——. 
bruised about the body. 


arms is broken. 


tention at the hands of his family. 
Miss Emma Boyce, residing at Georgetown, D. C. 


father and mother. 





Seat in ihe rear of them, with but trifling injaries. 


& Fisher, was so seriously injured that it is anticipat- | 
He is a widower, and has five, 


This; 90d barrels of beans, articles of cargo which might 


He | Was deemed proper to detain the vessel, and arrest the 
went, after his arrival there, to the Telegraph Office, | captain, 


He walked up to the Hotel, and died ina few minutes | 
He was a young man of uncommon promise, | 
and graduated with the highest honors but a short 
George W. Ridgway, oil merchant, North Wharves, 
Mr. Lichtenstein, of Richmond, Va., is badly injur- 
Mrs. Rebecca Phillips and daughter, of New York, 
Mrs. Phelps and daughter were also both slightly in- 
Mr. John Pugh, of St. Clair, Scuylkill county, was 
Mr. Krider had one of his collar bones broken, and 


Caroline Heyman, a colored woman, was slightly in- 
jared. She was confined to her bed, but will soon re- 


Mrs. A. H. L. Phelps, of the Patapsco Institute, Md., 


achez, Miss., was slightly 
cut about the face. His eyes were blackened and his 


in New York, was much 
he was one of a family of 
three—all of whom were badly injured. One of her 


Rev. Mr. J. Parvin, of Pittsfield, Mass., is severely 
bruised about the legs. He was conveyed to Bishop 
Doane’s residence, at Riverside, and received every at- 


had her extremities badly injured, and some bones are 
broken. She will probably recover. re pein pee 
ed to Mr. Thos. Lee’s residence in Wood . oh we 

ived ion. She was in company with her 
ceived every i is dead, eine latter 
seriously injared. Her sister and nha 


Polly Fairbanks, of Sterling, was killed by being run 
| over by the morning train from Fitchburg, yestertlay. 
| She was walking beside the track, and in the same di- 

rection as the train was moving, and stepped upon 
| the track directly before the engine. She died from 
| her injuries about 12 o’clock. Supposed to have been 
insane.— Worcester Transcript, 29th. 


Still another Railroad Accident.—This 
morning, about 2 o’clock, the Express train on the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad, going west, ran over 
a cow, and three of the cars were thrown off the track, 
about twenty miles from the city. One car was com- 
pletely wrecked, and ten persons were more or less 
wounded ; four of them seriously. J. W. Glenn, of Al- 
legheny county, had a leg broken ; Theodore Adams, 
of Harrisburg, was severely but not dangerously hurt ; 
! Daniel Fisher, of Flat Rock, Ohio, had anarm broken ; 
| and Joseph Reinhart, of Nevada, Ohio, was badly in- 
| jured. The train was going very fast at the time of 
| the accident. 
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From the Boston Traveller. 


ARREST OF A SUPPOSED SLAVER—HER ES- 
CAPE WITH CUSTOM HOUSE OFFICERS ON 
BOARD. 
A short time since, a ‘long, low, black schooner,’ the 

Mary E. Smith, of 122 tons burthen, and of unequalled 

speed, originally having English owners, was purchased 

in this city under such circumstances as to lead our 
vigilant Custom house authorities to suspect that it 
might be just possible she was intended for the slave 
trade. As they had no absolute proof, however, of any 
pillegal design, they resolved to ‘ wait and watch.’ For 
this purpose a proper force was detached, who were 
| stowed away in a convenient locality, where every arti- 








| cle that was put on board the suspected vessel could be 

seen. The vessel cleared in ballast for Montevideo on 
| Friday last, the name of her commander being Vincent 
| de Cranatich, who’ hailed from Louisiana. 
As a result of their watching, the officers ascertained 

that the vessel then lying at East Boston Point, though 
ostensibly in ballast, took on board lumber, water casks 


possibly be used for a very different sort of a voyage 
‘than that to Montevideo. After some consultation, it 


until] such time as he could clear up the sus- 
| picions against him. A force, consisting of two officers 
from the United States Marshal’s Department and one 
Inspector of Customs, was despatched for that purpose. 
| They boarded the vessel just as she was gliding from 
| the harbor in tow of a steam-tug. As they reached the 
‘deck, they went up to the captain and informed him that 
| he was under arrest, and his vessel seized. The only 
answer of the captain was a contemptuous whistle.— 
The Revenue Cutter had been ordered to haul into such 
a position as to bring the suspected vessel under her 
guns, but unfortunately at that time she did not have 
men enough on board to move her. 

The officers soon found out that they could not en- 
force obedience to their commands; indeed, one person 
on board was heard advising the captain to throw them 
overboard. They therefore submitted with the best 
grace they could, to their forced jaunt down the harbor. 

When the schooner had gained a sufficient sea-offing, 
the officers, as they were unprepared for a long sea 
voyage, were permitted to go on board the steamer and 
return to the city, while the schooner spread her sails, 
and with magic-like rapidity, disappeared in the dis- 
tance. The chagrined officials, on their return, re- 
ported to their superiors, who were somewhat excited 
at what had occurred, and talked of sending a steamer 
in pursuit, but 28 a stern chase is proverbially a long 
chase, we believe they quite prudently abandoned the 
idea, and thus the matter rests, at present. We should 
add, however, that all that was done by the United 
States authorities was proper under the circamstances, 
as they could not certainly anticipate such a sudden 
* taking off,’ both of the vessel and its legal guardians. 


| The Case of the Boston Slaver.—Jacob K. 
Lunt, the pilot charged with obstructing a legal bre: 
cess of the U.S. Court in piloting the alleged slave 
schooner Mary E. Smith to sea, has been held for trial. 
He gave bail in five hundred dollars. The case of 
James E. Simpson, merchant, charged with fitting out 
the schooner as a slaver, is postponed till Thursday 


Correspondence of the Evening Post. 
THE WHEELER SLAVE CASE—TESTIMONY OF 
JANE JOHNSON. 


Puttapecpara, August 30, 1855. 

To-day the exciting case of .Wheeler and the Com- 
monwealth agt. Ballard, Moore and othér colored 
men, was continued. You will remember that when 
it was called on Monday, not a single witness for the 
prosecution was present; Mr. Wheeler was not to be 
seen ; the rumor was circulated that he had gone to 
Nicaragua, and his name had even been published 
among the passengers on a steamer destined there. 
This ruse for weakening the defence had a partial ef- 
fect on the popular interest of the case. But yester- 
day the witnesses were nearly all at their post, and 
prominent among them the weeping minister, the great 
bereft. This was intended, I suppose, partly for 
theatrical effect. 

During the day, rumors were circulated that two 
warrants had been issued on Wheeler’s oath, for the 
arrest of Jane Johnson—one for her as his fugitive 
slave, and the second—(Oh! shame on the pettifog- 
ging minister !)—for having committed the larceny of 
® part of her wearing apparel, a trick first invented 
by some southern quibbler for the benefit of the con- 
science of the Governor of Canada. But whether all 
the rumors were true or not, certain it is that all day 
yesterday and to-day the court-room was infested by 
the ill-favored slave-hounds kept about the U. 8, 
Marshal’s Office for dirty business. The second wit- 
ness called for the defence was Jane Jounson. The 
name was followed by a breathless silence and a buzz 
of incredulity. But this had hardly begun, when a 
movement was observed among a group of Indies, 
and Jane Jolinson came forward, accompanied by 
Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Rebecca Plumley, Mrs. 
McKim and Miss Sarah E. Pagh, four of the most 
respectable ladies of our city. She ascended the 
Witness box amidst the deepest sensation of an im- 


| mense audience. Some minutes elapsed before order 


and silence were sufficiently restored to proceed. The 
freed-woman stood confronted with her late master. 
You will find her testimony fully reported in the 
evening papers. It was simply and naturally de- 
livered. 

Jane is a fine specimen of the best class of Virginia 
housemaids, with a certain lady-like air, propriety of 
language and timidity of manner that prepossesses the 
audience in her favor. She spoke what was evidently 
the truth, tearing to tatters all the ingeniously de- 
vised lies of the prosecution as to her ‘forcible ab- 
duction.’ Poor Wheeler! For the first time I pitied 
that unfortunate man. He had taken a prominent 
position inside the clerk’s desk, where every eye 
could read his shame. When Jane first appeared, he 
laughed immoderately and nervou-ly, then became 
deadly pale, and as the testimony went on, red and 
pale by turns. At last, he could bear it no longer, but 
picked * his hat and disappeared. 

At the conclusion of her testimony,’ Jane retired 
from the court-room. She was accompanied to the 
carriage by Officer George Corson, who had her under 
charge under subpena from the court, Mr. McKim 
and Mrs. Lucretia Mott. The way to the carriage 
was lined by a strong body of policemen, placed 
there by order of District Attorney Mann and Judge 
Kelly.’ Strong apprehensions were eutertained of 
an attack by the United States Marshal and his deputy 
slave-catchers, It seems to be true that United States 
Attorney Vandyke was prepared with a warrant for 
her arrest, but his courage paled before the stern de- 
termination of District Attorney Mann and Judge Kel- 
ly to vindicate the dignity of the courts of Pennsylva- 
nia. If an attack had been made by Kane’s blood- 
hounds, it would have been received by one hundred as 
true hearts and manly breasts as exist in the old Key- 
stone state, but the Marshal and his men, who thought 
it great sport to shoot at William Thomas in the waters 
of the Susquehanna, went quietly back to their dens 
when they found themselves face to face with the free- 
men of Pennsylvania. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I congratulate you on the | 
fact that one court in Pennsylvania has vindicated the | 
honor of her laws, and I felicitate myself that once | 
more T feela throb of pride fh being acitizen of the| 
State of Franklin. South Carolina law or Kane law | 
has lost its power in the limits of old Pennsylvania. In 
fact, as well as theory, it is demonstrated that if a 
slave once touches Pennsylvania soil by consent of the 
master, the chains full from him, and he stands re-| 
deemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the genius of 
her free institutions. Let all slaveholders take notice ! | 

eS 





THE WHEELER CASE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The trial of the persons accused of assaulting Col. | 
Whevler, at the rescue of his slaves, came to a close | 
on Saturday. The evidence of Jane Johnson, the} 
slave mother, was well delivered, and very explicit in| 





‘declaring that she wanted her freedom, and had made | 
} 


preparations to get clear of her master in New York. 
Sheavas very polite in her manners, and spoke of ‘ col- | 
ored gentlemen,’ ‘ white gentlemen,’ and ‘colored la-| 
dies,’ as thotigh Jadies and gentlemen had been her | 
associates al] her life time, and a writer says, ‘ she has | 
a certain lady-like air, propriety of language, and ti- | 
midity of manner, that prepossesses the audience in her | 
favor.’ She said she supposed herself to be about twen- | 
ty-five years old, and has four children. 


The following brief synopsis of Judge Kelly’s charge | 
to the jury in the ense of William Still and others, is | 
from the Philadelphia Bulletin of Saturday :— 

Gentlemen of the Jury—You are about to conclude | 
the trial of these men for riot and assault and battery. | 
Did these parties commit a riot or an assault? This | 
case is very important in its relations, however trivial | 
in itself; it has caused much excitement. You and 1} 
ought to be free from this—I trust we are. You must} 
be satisfied of guilt beyond a manly, reasonable doubt, | 
before conviction of these defendants. The legal stat-'| 
utes of the parties isa matter of inquiry in this case. | 
[The Judge read from the books the law upon the case | 
of riot.] You must determine whether those men went | 
todo a lawful or an unlawful act. Happily, as the 
question is an important one, T am not called to con- | 
sider this question hastily, but after much thought, day 
and night. When Jane was brought here by Col. 
Wheeler, she and her children were as free as he was. 
We recognize the right of returning slaves who escape 
and come here—we must stand by and enforce the Jaws 
of our own State. [accept as part of my charge, the 
law as given you by the District Attorney. 

The Judge then read the Act of 1780, and afso the 
Act of March 8, 1847. A man may bring his slave in- 
to this State, but he makes him a free man thereby, for | 
he may not detain him any time whatever. A slave | 
cannot, by virtue of the laws of this State, remain 
upon its soil. The object of the act was, to remove 
every law from the Statute Book from which ingenuity 
could make it appear that slavery could in any way ex- 
ist here. A riot is a conspiracy, with tle element of 
tumult, calculated to inspire terror. It requires three 
people, with a common intent and conduct, that causes 
terror. I shall not recall the evidence, the facts are 
before you. You will ask, did these men go to the boat 
with a lawful purpose? Did the woman desire their 
assistance? or did they forcibly abdu_c her? If she did 
want to go, you must judge of the amount of force used. 

If you are satisfied that they only went to tell Jane 
she was free, and conduct her to a place of safety, and 
acted peacefully, you cannot find them guilty. The 
Judge defined an assault and battery. It is any vio- 
lent or offensive laying hands on a person. It cannot 
be denied that hands were laid on Col. Wheeler, but it 
is claimed by the defence that the imposition of hands 
was only of that gentle character which the law recog- 
nizes. The evidence regarding the threat was then ex- 
amined by Judge Kelly. If you find the common in- 
tent, you will convict all—if you do not, you will inquire 
what violent act was committed, and by whom, and 
render a verdict accordingly. The case is now with 
you, gentlemen. 


} 
| 
| 


Purtapetraia, Sept. 38. 

The Jury in“the case of the men arrested in the 
matter of the alleged rescue of Mr. Wheeler’s slaves, 
returned their verdict this morning. It declares all 
the defendants ‘ Not guilty’ on the first count, charging 
them with riot ; but on the second count, which charg- 
es them with assault and battery, the verdict is * Not 
guilty’ in respect to all except Ballard and Custis, who 
are pronounced guilty. 








—— 


LATER FROM KANSAS. 

The bill in regard to electing all territorial officers by 
the present legislature has become a law, and the two 
houses are now in joint session for the purpose of car- 
rying out the elections. The list of county officers to 
be filled under the provisions of the act, is too long for 
insertion. The following, however, have been elected 
so far, to wit: Ist district—Charles Grover. 2d dis- 
trict—H. A. Hutchinson, 3d district—John B. Brady. 

From this it will be seen, that the bill whereby the 
Kansas solons enacted that all offices in the territory 
for the term of six years ensuing, should be filled by 
the present legislature, has become a law, and we are 
free to say that a more infamous invasion of the rights 
ofany le, & more unwarranted assumption of pow- 
er not delegated, was never perpetrated by any assem- 
bly that ever sat in even revolutionary France. 

Not content with legislating themselves into office in 
violation of the organic law of the territory—not satis- 


the constitutional rights of free and a 
free but beyond and above all this, they now 
quietly inform the people tW&t they, the legislature, will 
now undertake to appoint, of their own free will and 
accord, the sheriffs, constables, attorney, tax assessors, 
and all local officers, not for the ensuing year, or until 
an election can be held by the citizens, but for six years 








next. ; 


from the present time.— St. Louis Democrat. 


| Congregationalist minister at 


| to the Kansas Legislature, for the honor done him in 


fied with denying to the inhabitants and citizens of 
Kansas 


Mrs. McCrea—A Woman's Devotion —A 
correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat writing from 
Fort venworth, at which place McCrea, charged 
with killing Malcolm Clark, a Missouri ruffian, is now 
confined, pays the following tribute to 8 noble woman : 

‘ He is without relatives and without money; he has 
an affectionate, angelic wife and one child dependent on 
him for support, now poor indeed. Yet, day by day, 
her wasting form may as hovering roand his place 
of confinement, though three miles distant from their 
late happy home. is allowed but half an hour to 
converse with him, and that in the presence of his life's 
enemy, the very ruffian who pov as captain of the 
gang who outraged the person of Phillips. Yet her 
every word breathes courage, and pointing to their 
bright boy, she exclaims: ‘* Never mind my sufferings 
—they will soon be over; but, oh! think what a dis- 
grace your flight would bring on him.”’ ’ 


Heroic Young Lady.—A_ correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun, writing from Norfolk, says : 


‘This morning Miss Lucy E. Andrews, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., arrived here, via your city, and tendered her 
services as a nurse in the hospital. His Honor the 
Mayor (who, I am happy to say, is out again in the 
discharge of his numerous duties,) accepted the noble 
offer, and promptly escorted her down to Jalappi, where 
she was duly installed with her noble predecessors, the 
two Sisters of Charity. Miss A. is a very pretty and 
educated young lady, asks for no remuneration, and 
has contributed liberally to the objects of the Howard 
Association. May her reward be great.’ 


A Useful Lady in the Camp.—A lady of 
color in Balaklava, and occasionally in camp, (writes 
the special correspondent of the London Morning 4d- 
vertiser in the Crimea,) is quite an original in her way, 
and an amusing specimen of the adaptability to cir- 
cumstances of the darker specimens of the genus homo. 
She is both a Miss Nightingale and a Soyer in her way. 
A native of Jamaica, she has travelled extensively on 
the American continent, and has acquired great expe- 
rience in the treatment of cases of cholera and diar- 
rhoea; her powders for the latter epidemic are now so 
renowned that she is constantly beset with applications, 
and it must be stated, to her honor, that she makes no 
charge for her powders. She is often seen riding out 
to the front with baskets of medicines of her own 
preparation, and this is particularly the case after an 
engagement with the enemy. Her culinary powers are 
so very great, that even Soyer told her the other day 
she knew as much about cooking as himself. Mrs. 
Seacole is, moreover, a highly intelligent woman. 


A monster Railroad Enterprise.—A corres- 
pondent of the Dubuque Zribune has presented a for- 
midable array of facts, to show that the time is not far 
distant when there will be an uninterrupted line of 
railway communication between the Falls of St. An- 
thony, ou the Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, a 
distance of some twelve hundred miles, For most of 
the distance, it appears, the track is already com- 
menced. 


Property in New Bedford.—The valuation 
of property this year amounts to $25,800,000—which 
is an increase over that of last year, of $819,000. The 
rate of assessment is the same as last year—$7.30 on 
$1000. 


The Wheeler Slave Case.—The case of Wm. 
Still, and five other colored men, charged with assault 
and battery, in the Court of Quarter Sessions, before 
Judge Kelly, was resumed yesterday morning. Messrs. 
Pierce and Gibbons made a motion for a writ of habeas 
corpus ad testificandum, to bring Passmore Williamson 
into Court as a witness for the defendants. Mr. Web- 
ster objected. Judge Kelly said that in actions for riot 
and conspiracy, co-defendants could not be witnesses. 
The motion was over-ruled. The evidence on both 
sides was closed on Thursday. Yesterday morning Mr. 
Webster commenced the summing up to the jury, on 
the part of the Commonwealth. Messrs, Pierce and 
Gibbons then followed, on the part of the defendants. 
The speeches of these gentlemen were replete with zeal, 
research and eloquence. This morning Mr. Mann will 
address the jury on the part of the Commonwealth, 
after which Judge Kelly will deliver his charge to the 
jury.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Railroad Accident.—The Manchester Ameri- 
can states that a day or two since, 18 4 train of cars was 
moving slowly near the Sanbornton Bridge Station, in 
New Hampshire, the forward car struck Mr. Curtis, the 
that place, who was 
standing upon the track and did not observe its ap- 
proach, and knocking him down, passed over him, so | 
severely crashing his thigh that his recovery is con- 
sidered doubtfal, 


A Boy Devoured by a Wild Beast.—The 
Free American (at North Adams, Mass.) of last week, 
announces that a boy was devoured in the woods by a 
beast, supposed to be a bear or panther, in Woodford, 
adjoining Readsboro’, Vt., the week previous. All but 
his head and feet (the latter incased in his boots) were 
eaten by the animal. Near the remains lay a fishing 
rod and line, amd a small string of fish. His name, as! 
we learn, was Jones. 


Death of General Arista, Ex-President of 
Mexico.—The British steamship Avon, which arrived 
at Southampton on the 13th of August with the South 
American mails, brought the mtelligence that General 
Arista, ex-President of Mexico, en route from Cadiz to! 
Southampton, died suddenly. 


The Weather.—The \ast morning of summer 
was thé coldesf of the season. In some of our suburban | 
towns, the thermometer was as low as thirty-four and | 
a half degrees—almost down to the freezing point—and 
there was a frost on.low grounds, of suilicient severity 
to destroy the more tender vegetables. What with the 
want of rain and the cold weather, the prospects for 
ripening corn are somewhat gloomy. 


The Hopkinton Murder.—Cornelius Has- 
kell and his white paramour, Sarah Ann Brown, who 
beat to death a poor old man named Stephen Washer, 
at Hopkinton, N. H.,a short time since, were con- 
victed of murder at Concord on Saturday, 


From Kansas.—Chief Justice Lecompte 
gave aa dinner at Shawnee Mission, on the 2¥nd ult., 


locating the Capitol at the town named after him. 
Judge Elmore was present, and was toasted enthusiasti- 
cally, He announced his determination to resist Presi- 
dent Pierce’s usurpation of power. 


Almost a Slave Case.—The Cincinnati Co- 
lumbian says that a few days since, as a Missourian 
was on his way from Missouri to Virginia, up the Ohio 
river, with three slaves, a man, an old woman, anda 
girl about sixteen years of age, while changing boats at 
Cincinnati the man disappeared. As soon as his es-, 
cape was discovered, the owner left the steamboat in 
which he had taken passage, with the woman and girl, | 
and burried to the Kentucky shore. He had hardly’! 
done so when a habeas corpus for the girl was brought, 
on board the boat by one of the deputy sheriffs. The! 
sheriff was a little too late to redeem her from slavery. 


Death of Edward D. Barber of Vermont.— 
We regret to learn that this gentleman died at his resi- 
dence at Lake Dunmore, Vt., a few days ago. Mr. 
Barber was one of the ablest men in the State. Asa. 
political writer, be had few equals in the country. He| 
was a leading Anti-Mason in 1832, and afterwards 
acted with the Democrats until 1848, when he joined | 
the Free Soilers, with whom he was connected up to the, 
time of his death. He lived to see the politics of his 
State established on the republican platform.— Boston 
Evening Telegraph. 


£ Judge William Cranch, eminent as the 
author of the Circuit Court Reports, died at Washing- 
ton on Saturday, atthe advanced age of eighty-six. 
He had been connected with the judiciary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbfa for half a century. 


= Four young men belonging to Montreal, 
named Charles Atwater, William Webster, Harry M. 
Webster and William Keeler, were drowned while crass- 
ing Lake Champlain from Chimney Point to Crown 
Point. The day on which they were drowned is not 
stated. Atwater was a son of Alderman Atwater, of 
Montreal. All the bodies had been recovered. The 
Websters were sons of Dr.. Webster, and Keeler was 
& ste of the proprietor of the London Times. 
They all left Montreal on the 20th inst., on a pleasure 
excursion. 


A meeting of the Kansas Emigrant Aid Soci- 
ety was held in Boston on Friday evening. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Edward E. Hale, of Worcester ; 
George B. Emerson, Rev. Mr. Wilcox, a resident of 
Kansas, and others. Three committees were chosen : 
—the first to consider an act on the best method of 
making all the ministers of Boston life members of the 
Aid Company ; the second to correspond with the va- 
rious religious societies of Massachusetts on the wants 
of Kansas, and to invite their contributions ; and the 
third to raise by subscription in this State, a fund, 
reaching, with the other contributions, $20,000. 


Harrax, August 31. 


A despatch just received in this city from Sidney, 
states, that owing to some mismanagement in the lay- 
ing of the Submarine Cable between Newfoundland and 

Breton, when forty miles out from the Newfound- 
land coast, the cable was lost. The vessels lad been 
engaged two days in laying the cable when the accident 
happened. The despatch does not inform us in what 
manner the loss was occasioned, and it is also silent as 
to the probability of recovering the cable. The Com- 
pany are understood to have an insurance to 
the extent of $70, 9. 











ta EVERY READER 44 

WILL PLEASE NOTICE THE ADVERTISEMENT 
headet ‘THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR," and 
send for a full descriptive Catalogue of all our Ilus- 
trated oa 

G3" To the uninitiated in the great art of selling 
books, we would say, that we present a scheme for 
money-making which is far better than all the gold 
mines of California and Australia. 

i Persons desirous of selling any one Work alone, 
and canvassing & certain section of country, or several 
counties, will please confer with the subscriber, who 
will cheerfully auswer every letter, as far as possible, 


-on the day of its reception. 


ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181, William street, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Eighth Annual Term will commence Wednes- 
day, Nov. 7, 1855, and continue four months. 


PROFESSORS : 


Exocu C. Roies, M. D., Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine ; 

Joun K. Paumer, M. D., Materia Medica and General 
Therapeutics ; 

Wa. Symixctox Brown, M. D., Anatomy and Surgery; 

Sreruen Tracy, M. D., Obstetrics and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children ; 

Henry M. Conn, M. D., Physiology, Hygiene and Med- 
ical Jurispradence ; 

Wa. Symtncton Brown, M. D , Chemistry and Toxicol- 





ogy 3 
Mary R. Jenxs, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


Fee to each, $5—total, $35, the tuition being reduc- 
ed one half on account of aid from the State and other 
sources. 

Free Scholarships—Forty of these are provided by 
the Massachusetts Legislatare for the different Coun- 
ties of the State. 

Apply, by letter or otherwise, to the subscriber, at 
the College, 274 Washington street, Boston. 


8t SAMUEL GREGORY, M. D., Sec’y. 


fF BARNSTABLE COUNTY.—The annual Anti- 
Slavery Convention for the County of Barnstable will 
be held in Exchange Hall in HARWICH, on Sarurpay, 
Sept. 8th, commencing at 2 o'clock, P. M., and con- 
tinuing that evening, and on Sunnay, 9th, through the 
day. The members of the County Society, and the 
friends of freedom generally, together with all who de- 
sire to know and receive the truth, are especially in- 
vited, and earnestly entreated to attend. 

Ws. Lioyp Garrison, Wenpru. Puriups, Wu. W. 
Brown, and other speakers, are engaged to be present. 

Ga Let this Convention surpass in numbers, zeal 
and efficiency, all heretofore held on the Cape. 





J. 0. BAKER, Committee 
NATIVL ROBBINS, of 
J. H. ROBBINS, Arrangements. 





PLYMOUTH CQUNTY. 
Wm. W. Brown, an Agent of the Old Colony Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Hingham, Wednesday, Sept. 12. 
West Scituate, Thursday, ‘“ 13. 
South “ Friday, ss 14, 
Scituate, — Hall,) Sunday, « 16. 
Marshfield, Monday, we 6B; 
Daxbury, Tuesday, oe 3G; 


West Duxbury, Thursday, ‘ 20. 


South Scituate, (Church Hill,) Friday, * 21. 

Pembroke, Sunday, *« 93, 

Hanover, a “2S, 
> 


South Hanson, Tuesday, se 25. 
N. B. The Sunday meetings wil! be held through the 
day ; others also may addres® them, 
In behalf of the Society, 
LEWIS FORD. 





tar SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, will give an Address in 
SOUHBORO’, on Sunday afternoon next, Sept. 9. 

tr MEETING IN ‘LIBERTY GROVE.’—There 
will be public services in the above Grove, near the 
residence of J. J. Locke, in Greenwood, on Sunday 
next, Sept. 9, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 2, 
P. M. 

Rev. E. R. Warren and other speakers will address 
the meeting. 








iw TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOY 
MENT. £3 


The Great Book of the Year! 


From the Editors of the Philadelphia Post.—* We 
think we may safely pronounce this to be the most 
thorough and valuable work on the Empire of Russia 
that has yet appeared in the English language.’ 

From the Editor of the American Phil. Courier.— 
‘Truly a valuable Work—the great book of the day.’ 

tw Send for one copy, and try it among your 

friends. 4) 

WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK THAT PAYS 
In selling in every county in the United States—our 
new work on the * Russian Empire,’ and other popular 
PICTORIAL BOOKS. Terms, Catalogues, and can- 
vassing Circulars, forwarded free of postage, on ad- 
dressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

181 Williams st., N. York. 


ta SEND FOR ONE COPY. Single copies of the 
Work on ‘ RUSSIA’ (the most elegant and usefal Vol- 
ume of the Year,) carefully enveloped in stout paper, 
and forwarded at our risk and expense to any Post- 
Office, on the receipt of the Retail Price, Turse Dot- 
Lars. Early application is necessary to secure the 
most beautiful and perfect copies. 


tar PERSONS WISHING TO ACT AS AGENTS, 
and do a safe business, can send for a specimen volume 
and well-bound Subscription Book, (price of both $3,25, 
sent free of postage,) and obtain from one to two hun- 
dred subscribers, to be delivered at a certain time to be 
agreed on, say in thirty or forty days from the time of 
signing. Address as above. R. 8. 


5000 Copies Sold in Two Days, 


My Bondage and My Freedom, 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


One Vol., 12mo., 464 pp., Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 





WHY SO POPULAR? 

It is the Work of an American Slave, 
Therefore excites American Sympathy! 
Every line and letter are his own, 
And it is a Volume of Truth and Power! 
It tells the earnest, startling truth, 
Without ranting or madness ! 
It addresses the intellect and the heart ! 
Every free Press chants its praise, 
Every free Voter will read it, 
And every Bookseller supply it. 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, and 107 Genesee at., Auburn. 





School for Young Ladies. 


T= subscribers will open a School for Young La- 
dies, in Thorndike’s Building, Summer street, on 
the third Monday in September next. é 
The Course of Study embraces the English branches, 
including the higher Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences ; the Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish Languages. 
Terms: $100 per annum, without extra charges. 
Applications may be made at Little, Brown & Co’s, 
112, and Eben. Clapp’s, 184, Washington street, Bos- 
ton, or directly to the subscribers, 
CHARLES BURTON, Plymouth, 
INCREASE 8. SMITH, Centre st., Dorchester. 


Boston, August 10, 1855. isdt 
An Appropriate Bridal Present. 


THE TRUE WAY TO SECURE A HAPPY 
HOME AND HEALTHY CHILDHEN. 


MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE, 
OR 
THE REPRODUCTIVE ELEMENT IN 
MAN, AS A MEANS TO HIS ELE- 
VATION AND HAPPINESS. 
BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, 16 








Franklin street. Price, $1.00. 
July 20. Sm 
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POETRY. 
For the esaiinabint a 


THE PALL PEVER-—-THE CURE. 


BY THE OLD COLONY BARD. 


Politicians now are moving— 
What's the matter? 

Wondrous love for freedom proving 
By their clatter. 


* Liberty, can man resign thee?’ 
Some are chanting ; 

‘Slavery, may we confine thee?’ 
Some are canting ! 


Hands and feet, with compromises, 
Union ties them— 

Ask they South for half the prizes, 
South defies them ! 


On his back stil! North is lying, 
*Union saving’— 

If to stand the weight were trying, 
South were raving! 


Keep him there while he is willing— 
Grind him, scourge him— 

Come within an inch of killing— 
Bleed him, purge him— 


Dose him well with warm communion, 
Law and order, 
Constitution and the Union— 
Add * soft sawder’ ! 
emniieinitiy 
For the Liberator. 
LINES, 
Addressed to the Cushman Tribes who kept the Feast. 
BY THE PILGRIM POET. 
I. 
Proadly ye bonst of Pilgrim blood, 
Of high ancestral merit— 
Pray, who achieved, through fire and flood, 
The glory ye inherit? 


Il. 
True, Robert Cushman crossed the sea, 
By way of immigration :— 
Did ever Cushman plant a tree 
Of healing for the nation? 


ul. 
Departed saints can scarcely need 
The plaudits ye would give them— 
Your words of praise would better read, 
Did you begin to live them! 
Iv. 
Indeed, it seems like airy froth, 
This praise of old come-outers, 
When those who speak it wear the cloak 
Of Reverend D. D. * spouters.’ 
es 
THE VISION OF LIBERTY. 
From a Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety in Cambridge, in 1826. 
BY REV. HENRY WARE, JR. 
The evening heavens were calm and bright ; 
No dimness rested on the glittering light 
That sparkled from that wilderness of worlds on high ; 
Those distant suns burned on in quiet ray; 
The placid planets held their modest way ; 
And silence reigned profound o'er earth, and sea, and 
sky. 
O, what an hour for lofty thought! 
My spirit burned within ; I caught 
A holy inspiration from the hour. 
Around me man and nature slept ; 
Alone my solemn watch I kept, 
Till morning dawned, and sleep resumed her power. 


A vision passed upon my soul. 
I still was gazing up to heaven, 
As in the ear!y hours of even ; 
I still beheld the planets roll, 
And all those countless suns of light 
Flame from the broad blue arch, and guide the moon- 
less night. 


When, lo! upon the plain, 
Just where it skirts the swelling main, 
A wassive castle, broad and high, 
In towering grandeur broke upon my eye. 
Proud in its strength and years, the ponderous pile 
Flung up its time-defying towers ; 
Its lofty gates seemed scornfully to smile 
At vain assault of human powers, 
And threats and arms deride. 
Its gorgeous carvings of heraldic pride 
In giant masses graced the walls above, 


And dungeons yawned below. 
Yet ivy there and moss their garlands wove— 
Grave, silent chroniclers of time’s protracted flow. 


Bursting on my steadfast gaze, 
See, within, a sudden blaze! 
So small at first, the zephyr’s slightest swell 
That scarcely stirs the pine-tree top, 
Nor makes the withered leaf to drop, 
The feeble fluttering of that flame could quell. 


But soon it spread— 
Waving, rushing, fierce, and red— ° 
From wall to wall, from tower to tower, 
Raging with resistless power ; 
Till every fervent pillar glowed, 
And every stone seemed burning coal, 
Instinct with living heat, that flowed 
Like streaming radiance from the kindled pole. 


Beautiful, fearful, grand, 
S lent as death, [ saw the fabric stand. 
At length, © crackling sound began ; 
From side to side, throughout the pile it ran, 
And louder yet and louder grew, 
Till now in rattling thander-peals it grew ; 
Huge shivered fragments from the pillars broke, 
Like fiery sparkles from the anvil’s stroke. 
The shattered walls were rent and riven, 
And piecemeal driven, 
Like blazing comets, through the troubled sky. 
*T is done ! what centuries had reared, 
In quick explosion disappeared, 
Nor e’en its ruins met my wondering eye. 


But in their place— 
Bgight with more than human grace, 
Robed in more than mortal seeming, 
Radiant glory in her face, 
And eyes with heaven’s own brightness beaming— 
Rose a fair, majestic form, 
As the mild rainbow from the storm. 
I marked her smile, I knew her eye ; 
And when, with gesture of command, 
She waved aloft her cap-crowned wand, 
My slumbers fled mid shouts of ‘ Liberty!" 


Read ye the dream? and know ye not 

How truly it unlocked the world of fate? 
Went not the flame from this illustrious spot ? 

And spreads it not, and burns in every State? 
And when their old and cumbrous walls, 

Filled with this spirit, glow intenge, 

Vainly they rear their impotent defence : 
‘Pre fabric falls ! 
That fervent energy must spread, 

Till Despotism's towers be overthrown, 
And in their stead 

Liberty stand alone ! 


Hasten the day, just Heaven ! 
Aceomplish thy design ; 
And let the blessings thou hast freely given, 
Freely on all men shine ; 
Till equal rights be equally enjoyed, 
And human power for human good employed ; 
Till law, and not the sovereign, rule sustain, 
And peace and virtue undisputed reign. 


‘war, and the art of —_— saints by swords. 
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BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


The haman family, when considered in the ag- 
gregate, is literally destitute of a belief in an in- 
telligent Supreme Being— without God and hope 
in the world.’ There is no disguising this fact : al- 
though it still lurks and shirks from public gaze 
underneath a vast multitude of creeds and formau- 
las. If you will but examine ‘ the map of the 
world,’ and point out to your own mind the exact 
proportion of it which ig oecupied by Christianity, 
you will be surprised at the smallness of the 
‘spot ;’ and yet, without the Christian system, 
without the revelations which it bears to us, the 
world, so say the clergy, would know nothing of 
the absolutely spiritual and supreme; all would 
be conjectural. But is not the Christian world 
full of conjecture and antagonism? Christendom, 
as the athe probably knows, is divided and sub- 
divided into about fifty different distinct ‘ systems 
of salvation.’ Each sect living out the life of its 
founder, and developing a different idea of the na- 
ture, attributes, and moral government of God. 
In other words, each sect makes for itself a new 
idea of God ; repudiating the old one as partial 
and incomplete. And yet, all the sects profess to 
be Bible-believers. Well, so theyare! But they 
believe from different stand-points of observation. 
If you read the Testament through Romish, or 
Presbyterian, or Methodist, or any other sectarian 
spectacles, you will receive corresponding notions 
of Man and God. Thoughts and symbols are in- 
separable. . 

Let us view the world in this respect. Tae 
Jewtsu Gop is the creation of the nether portions 
of the brain. He is an embodiment of the idea of 
* power :’ a personification of * energy,’ an omni- 
arch. He is neither pre-eminent in affection or 
intellect ; is the deification of Mars ; ris on 

e 
Jewish God is an All-mighty, holding, as the to- 
tality of his character Tomsanteabin, the gentler 
attributes of Love, Mercy, Reason, Justice, and 
Truth, in strict subordination to the sovereignty 
of Force! Le does everything by special legisla- 
tion; is full of expediencies; and his devotees 
must, therefore, seek his will in the ‘ decalogue.’ 

Tue Romisn Gop is. also, a creation of the 
cerebellum. He is a sublime Potentate, an ec- 
clesiastical and a political tyrant ; ruling among 
the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of earth ; 
the patron of kings and emperors ; a cross between 
u despot and a Father, devoting the attributes of 
the latter to the purposes of special miracle, local 
providence, andimperial rule. [lis devotees must, 
therefore, seek his presence through the * Pope,’ 
the * Priest,’ and the * Confessional.’ 

Tue Episcopatian Gop is a supernal sove- 
reign, with a dignified touch of philoprogenitive- 
ness, As the moral King of the world, he sits on 
his eternal throne, environed by a rich profusion 
of regal splendor, admired by a mighty phalanx of 
genteel and accomplished saints, whose zene- 
alogy ean be traced down through a long line of 
Bishops and Ecclesiastics, to the primitive aristo- 
eracy itself; forming the so-called ‘ Apostolic suc- 
cession.’ He looks with special favor upon a well- 
ordained ecclesiasticism ; and his devotees must, 
therefore, seek him in ‘ The Church.’ 

Tue Prespyrerian Gop is sapremely aristocrat- 
ic; is a magnificent Lawyer; is logical, also, to 
the last degree. Like a true eclectic mind, he se- 
lected the eternal inhabitants of heaven from the 


DEFENCE OF THE INDIANS. 
Extract from a highly meritorious work, entitled 
*THE IROQUOIS ; or, Tae Bricur Sipe or Inptan 
Cmaracter. By Minnie Myrtie.” Just published by 
D. Appleton & Co. 346 and 348, Broadway, N. Y.’ 


In all the early histories of the American colo- 
nies—in the stories of Indian life and delineations 
of Indian character—we have these children of the 
wilderness represented as savage and barbarous, 
with searcely a redeeming trait of character. And 
in the minds of a large portion of the communit 
the sentiment still prevails, that they were bluod- 
thirsty, revengeful and merciless—justly a terror 
to both friends and foes. Children are impressed 
with the idea that an Indian is scarcely human, 
and as much to be feared as the most ferocious an- 
imal of the forest. 

Novelists have now and then clothed a few with 
a garb wiich excites our admiration : but seldom 
has one been invested with qualities which we 
could love, unless -it were also said that through 
some captive, taken in distant wars, he inherited 
a whiter skin and a paler blood. 

But I am inclined to think that Indians are not 
alone in being savage—not alone barbarous, and 
heartless, and merciless. 

It is said they were exterminating each other, by 
aggressive and devastating wars, before the white 
people came among them. But wars—certainly, 
aggressive and exterminating wars—are not proofs 
of barbarity. The bravest warrior was the most 
honored ; and this has been ever true of Christian 
nations; and those who call themselves Christian 
have not ceased yet to look upon him who could 

lan most successfully the wholesale slaughter of 
Renae beings, as the most deserving his king’s 
and his country’s laurels. How lofig since the 
pzean died away in praise of the Duke of Welling- 
tont What have been the wars in which all Eu- 
rope has been engaged since there have been any 
records of her history! For what are civilized 
and Christian nations now drenching their fields 
with blood? 

It is said the Indian was cruel to the captive, 
and inflicted unspeakable tortures upon his enemy 
taken in battle. But, from what we know of them, 
it is not to be inferred that Indian chiefs were 


be always represented with cannon and balls, and 
swords and pistols, as the emblems of their em- 
ployments and their prevailing tastes. 

Is there any thing more barbaric in the annals 
of Indian warfare, than the narrative.of the de- 
struction of the Pequod Indians! In one place 
we read of the surprise of an Indian fort by night, 
when the inmates were sleeping unconscious of 
danger. When they awoke, they were wrapped in 
flames, and when they attempted to flee, were shot 
down like wild beasts. From villuge to village, 
and wigwam to wigwam, the murderers proceeded, 
‘ being resolved,’ as our historian piously remarks, 
‘by God's assistance, to make a final destruction 
of them,’ till finally a small but gallant band took 
refuge ina swamp. *‘ Burning with indignation 
and made sullen by despair ; with hearts bursting 
with grief at the destruction of their nation, and 
spirits galled and sore at the fancied ignominy of 
their defeat, they refused to ask their lives at the 
hand of an insulting foe, and preferred death to 
submission. As the night drew on, they were sur- 
rounded in their dismal retreat, and a of 
musketr red into their midst, till nearly all 
were Killed or baried in the mire.’ In the dark- 
ness of a thick fog which preceded the dawn of 
day, a few broke through the ranks of the besieg- 
ers, and escaped to the woods. 





HUMAN GOVERNMENTS. 

Extracts from a well-considered, well-reasoned pam- 
phlet, recently published in Boston, entitled * Paisct- 
PLES OF THE RevoLuTion: showing their perversion, 
and their consequent failure. By J. P. Buancuarp.’ 


The usual assertion that all governments—ours 
included—are imperfect, is an admission of a par- 
tial failure of the attempt to establish our revolu- 
tionary rights. The difference here maintained is, 
that this failure is complete : but when it is infer- 
red, that because of this necessary imperfection, 
and because our government is in advance of all 
others fet constructed, no attempt should be made 
to bring it nearer to conformity with its theoretic 

rinciples, an argument is employed, which the 
intelligent men who use it would he ashamed to 
offer on any other subject than politics, Ifa mer- 
chant should enter a new business, on a new 





ever guilty of filling dungeons with innocent vic- 
tims, or slaughtering hundreds and thousands of 
their own people, whose only sin was a quiet dis- 
sent from some religious dogma. Towards their 
enemies they were often relentless, and they had 
good reason to look upon white men. as their ene- 
mies. They slew them in battle, plotted against 
them secretly, und ina few instances—few com- 
paratively—subjected individuals to tortu®, burnt 
them at the stake, and, perbaps, flayed them 
alive. But who knows any thing of the precepts 
and practice of Roman Catholic Christendom, and 
quotes these things as proofs of unmitigated bar- 
barity! At the very time that Indians were using 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife to avenge their 
wrongs, peaceful citizens in every country in Eu- 
rope, where the Pope was the man of authority, 
were incarcerated for no crime whatever, and such 
refinements of torture invented and practised as it 
never entered in the heart of the fiercest Indian 





warrior that roamed the wilderness, to inflict upon 
man or beast. We know very little of the secrets | 
ot the Inquisition, and this little chills our blood | 
with horror; yet these things were done in the 
name of Christ, the Saviour of the world—the | 
Prince of Peace; and not savage, but civilized, ' 
Christian men looked on, not coldly, but rejoicing | 
ly, while women and children writhed in flames 





foundations of the world ; the rejected multitudes | 
he consigned, ex-officio, to the depths of Gehenna. | 
He has written his unalterable decrees in a book, | 
and those gentlemen who hear the ‘ high calling,’ | 
become its expounders. Hence, the Culvinist| 
al ways refers to ‘ Our Minister.’ 

Tue Mernopist Gop is a production of the high- | 
er portions of the brain. He comes forth from the | 
iron rigidity and fizedness of character ; is inspir- | 
ed with Benevolence, and is gloriously democrat- | 
ic. He magnanimously lifts the shackles of * pre-| 
destination’ from every soul, and gives every de- 
scendant of Adam an equal chance to win the| 
prize of eternal value. In the plenitude of his) 
hospitality, he throws open the celestial gates to | 
all. His terms are fixed, but moderate. You} 
must be * willing to be damned,’ whilst you must} 
also ‘ strive to be saved, and come into the know-| 
ledge of the Truth.’ Methodism is Calvi nism in- 
verted ; a pyramid standing on its apex ; the broad- 
est part toward the skies. The Methodist God | 
gives his devotees this world asa kind of moral 
gymnasium, in order to discipline their moral | 
muscles; and so, therefore, his followers always | 
refer to their ‘ Probation.’ 

Tue Quaker Gop isa God of temperance, pa-| 
tience, perseverance. brotherly-kindness,and chari- 
ty. He isa creation not of a whole harmonious 
brain, but, exclusively, of the upper and frontal 
portions. An embodiment of Paternity and Hu-| 
mility, dressed in drab, and violently opposed to; 
music! He turns our eyes inwardly, into’ the in-| 
nermost silence of the soul's sanctuary, and gent- | 
ly bids us always to ‘ move with the Spirit.’ The | 
true Quaker, therefore, leaves all forms of inspi- | 
ration, and seeks his God in ‘ Faith." 

Tue Untversatist Gop—like the generous con- 
ceptions of Origen and Plato, of Jesus, John, and | 
Paul—is a verification of Love; a erystallization | 
of merey, goodness, and benevolence. His attri- | 
butes are more democratic than those which char- | 
acterize the other Gods. Intellectually consider- | 
ed, he bas far more breadth than height—a mild, 
loving, indulgent * Father of Spirits.’ In many} 
respects, his character, and the relations ante | 
ing between himeelf and his creatures, bear a 
marked resemblance to the gods of the Ju-| 
dean Poets—the writers of the Vedas. Universal- | 
ism is Calvinism gone to seed—the unphilosophi-| 
eal counterpart to a magnificent absurdity. It! 
cracks the Presbyterian nut, and spreads its con-| 
tents before the whole family of Man. Predesti-) 
nation is a Sound Doctrine with the Universalist 
God, bat his preordinations secure the ‘ salvation 
ofall men.’ There are * no high, no low, no great, 
no small’ in the scales which the Universalist God 
metes out the problems of eternity ; but, with the 
cold, dignified, aristocratic Justice of the Presby- 
terian God, all this is totally reversed. 

Tue Unrrarian Gop, on the contrary—in oppo- 
sition to the Romish, Episcopalian, Calvinistic, 
and Methodistic God—is not divided up into three 
incomprehensibilities, but stands out intellectual- 
ly, boldly, and alone, in owning and governing the 
universe. He is more a creation of a well-balane- 
ed brain, whose central thought was ‘ universal 
unity.’ This monotheistic conception harmoniz- 
es more easily with the mind’s unitary instincts of 
Truth, and so, therefore, although Unitarianism 
has as yet only attained a transitional footin 
among the sects, still it has accomplished a geod 
thing, 7. e., a new reading of an old book. 

The truth is this: some theological hero or Na- 
wee in religious refurm—a Luther, a Calvin, a 

Vesley, a Swedenliorg—strikes the plow deep 
into a luxurious soil of spirituality, turns up a 
new stratum of thought, capable of yielding a still 
richer harvest, with a new conception of God, and 
as @ matter of logical necessity, a new and differ- 
ent reading of the Testaments. Several beautiful 
songs may be elicited from the same instrument. 
But these differences among Bible-believers are the 
fertile sources of much modern Infidelity. I ask, 
therefore, is the world not in * need’ of something 
—even of a philosophical conception of a Supreme 
Being! For without a true idea of a Deity to be- 
gin with, we cannot proceed a single step toward 
% better state of suciety, nor see the way to its ul- 
timate perfection. 

* The doctors of divinity’ disagree in their con- 
ceptions of God ; hence, in all their reasonings on 
nature, on morals, on religion! The sects are 
supported by eminent men! Talent, and genius, 
and all the woral qualities which go to form good 
men, are to be found within the circle of eve 
creed. Now, it is not ‘ the creed,’ but the talent, 
and integrity, and fidelity of minds that sustain 
the creed, which preserve the inclosure from in- 
stantaneous decay. But this antagonism among 
Bible-believers generates the Atheistic God in the 
reasoning classes. 

Tus Aruztstic Gop—in opposition to the Jewish 
Power, with no spiritual attributes on personali- 
ty—is a kind of A Sah rong Principle, mani- 
festing itself in metals, plants, worlds, &c.—com- 
pelling us to live exclusively in the realms of sen- 
sation, of passion, and intellect ; making mankind 
philosophical magnetie batteries of the hour, and 
the creatures of an inexorable * Fate.’ Tnis god 
is a legitimate offspring of the antagonisms of 


! 





Christians ; there is no denying its rnity, and 
80, the question is : « What ob dens a 


and weltered in blood! : 
Were the atrocities, committed in the Vale of 
Wyoming and Cherry Valley, unprecedented among 


the Waldensian fastypsses and the mountains ot , 


Auvergne! *Who has read Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 
and found any thing to parallel it in all the ree-, 
ords of Indian warfare? The slaughter of St. 
Bartholomew's day, the destruction of the Jews 
in Spain, and the Scotch Covenanters, were in 
obedience to the mandates of Christian princes,’ 
aye, and some of some devised by Christian wo- 
men, who professed to be serving God, and to 
make the Bible the man of their counsel. 

It is said, also, the Indian was treacherous, and 
in compliance with the conditions of no treaty 
was ever to be trusted. But our Puritan fathers 
cannot be wholly exonerated from the eharge of 
faithlessness ; and who does not blush to talk of | 
Indian traitors when he remembers the Spanish in- | 
vasion, and the fall of the princely and magnani- 
mous Montezuma! ae 

‘ Indians beheved in witches, and burned them | 
too!’ Did not the sainted Baxter, with the Bible’ 
in his hand, pronounce it right? and was not the} 
Indian permitted to be present, when a quiet, un-_ 


| offending woman was cast into the fire by the de-| 


cree of a Puritan council? 

To come down to more decidedly Christian | 
times, we ure yet called upon to shudder at the! 
revelations of Howard and Miss Dix. It is not so 
very long since, in Protestant England, hanging. 
was the punishment of a petty theft, and long and; 
hopeless imprisonment, of a slight misdemeanor. | 
1 think it is within the memory of those who are | 
not the oldest inhaiatants, when men were set up to} 
be stoned and spit upon, by those who claimed the | 


| exclusive right to be ealled humane and merciful. | 


Again, it is said, the Indian mode of warfare is, | 
without exception, the most inhaman and revolt- 
ing. Bnt I do not know that those who die by the 
barbed and poisoned arrow, linger in more unen- 
durable torments, than those who are mangled by | 
powder and balls. The tomahawk makes quick | 
work of dying, and the custom of scalping among) 
Christian murderers would save thousands from | 
groaning days, and perhaps weeks, among heaps 
that cover victorious fields, and fill hospitals with 
the wounded and the dying! But scalping was 
not an invention exclusively Indian. ‘ It claims,’ 
says Prescott, * high authority, or, at least, an- 
tiquity. The Father of history, Herodotus, gives 
an account of it among the Seythians, showing 
that they performed the operation, and wore the 
scalps of their enemies taken in battle, as tro- 

hies, in the same manner as our North American 
Fndiane. Traces of the same custom are also 
found in the laws of the Visigoths, among the 
Franks, and even the Anglo-Saxons.’ The South- 
ern Indians did not scalp, but they had a system 
of slavery, no trace of which is to be found am@ng 
the customs, laws, or legends of the Iroquois. 

Again: ‘ They carried away women and chil- 
dren captive, and in their long journeys through 
the wilderness, they were subjected to heart-rend- 
ing trials.’ 

The wars of Christian men throw hundreds and 
thousands of women and children helpless upon 
the cold world, to toil, to beg, to starve ! 

This is not so bright a picture as is usually giv- 
en of people who have written laws and stores of 
learning ; but I cannot see that in any place the 
coloring is too dark. There is no danger of paint- 
ing Indians, so that they will become attrattive to 
civilized people ; and there is no need of painting 
them more hideously than they paint themselves. 

There is a bright and pleasing side to Indian 
character; and thinking that there has been 
enough written of their wars and their cruelties, 
of the hunter’s and the fisherman's life, I have sat 
down by their firesides, and listéned to their le- 
gends, and tried to become acquainted with their 
domestic habits, and to understand their finer feel- 
ings, and the truly noble traits of their character. 

It is so long now since they were the lords of 
our soil, and Rormidable as our enemies,—they are 
so utterly wasted away and helpless—that we can 
afford to listen to the trath, and to believe that 
even our enemies had virtues. Man was created 
in the image of God, and it cannot be that — 
thing haman is utterly vile and contemptible. To 
remain in ignorance and censure, without knowl- 
edge, is easier than to study and toil for the trath ; 
but with the present facilities for digging, Chris- 
tian people cannot be e d in remaining con- 
tent with dross. 

Those who have always thought of Indians as 
roaming about in the forests, hunting and fishing 
or at war, will laugh, perhaps, at the idea of In- 
dian homes and domestic happmess; yet there is no 
people of which we have any knowledge, among 
whom, in their primitive state, family ties and re- 
lationships were more distinctly defined or more 
reli “a respected. y 

he treatment which they received from the 
white people, whom they always considered as in- 
troders, aroused and kept in exercise all their fe- 
rocious passions, 80 that none, except those who 
mingled with them as missionaries or as captives, 
saw them in their trag character—as they were to 
each other. k 

Almost any portrait which we have of Indians 
represents them with tomahawk and scalping-knife 
in band, as if they possessed no other but a Sage: 
rous nature. Christian might, with equal justice, 








heme, which promised more profit than others ; 
and should find, after some years of trial, that he 
failed to make these profits; and should perceive 
that this failure was owing to mismanagement in 
departing from his original plan, we think he 
would hardly conclude to continue the business in 
the same-faulty munner, for fear of u loss in re- 
forming it. _ 

The necessary imperfection of human govern- 
ment is readily acknowledged, and no expectation 
is entertained that the principles of the Revolution 
can ever be entirely and effectually carricd out ; 
but that they may be so to every desirable extent, 
and may promote the liberty, justice and prosperi- 
ty of the people to a degree never yet attained, is 
not disproved by the failure of our government to 
fulfil that purpose. The troth is, that the experi- 
went has never yet been tried. The ‘ self-evident’ 
truths announced in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Bills of Rights of several States, that all 
men are created equal, endowed with the * inali- 
enable, rights of *‘Jife, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ were ignored in the very original con- 
struction of our several governments, which, with 
some improvements, were wholly founded on the 
basis of the principles of power maintained by 
the corrupt governments of other nations. In the 
Declaration, indeed, these rights are subjected to 
power in the very sentenee in which they are de 
clared ; for while, in the first part, they are assert- 
ed to be the endowment of the Creatur, and pro- 
nounced * inalienable,’ in the immediate sequel it 
is said that governments derive their power to se- 
eure (of course to control) them, * from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ Now as this consent is im- 
possible, and never was, nor ever can be given, 
the power assumed to regulate these rights is con- 
sequently a usurpation, without any jost authori- 
ty. It is plain, that whenever government as- 
sumes to secure any right of one man by power, 
it must be by the restriction of the patuval right of 
some other man, and this power has not its ori- 
gin in the consent of the one thus restricted, but 
simply in the necessity of justice which disregards 
all abstract rights. 

We know that this conclusion has been attempt- 
ed to be evaded by the allegation, that the resigna- 
tion of part of the natural rights of the individual 
is made in the formation of a Constitution or Go- 
vernment by compact. The legal maxim, that the 
ancestor may bind his successors as well as him- 
self, in regard to property, is irrationally extend- 
ed to moral obligation ; and it is accordingly held, 
that the compromises made by the framers of the 


| National and State Constitutions are obligatory| ignorance ; we fear it was something else. 


i cannot resist ; and no inference can be 
eee tad he does it voluotarily. Practically 
the proposition is still more untrue. The indi- 
vidual is compelled to pay the taxes and submit to 
the laws of government, however unjust he may 
deem them : the protection given 18 oppressive and 
imperfect. As to removal to another country— 
the citizen’s right of residence in the land where 
he was born, as also of a portion of its territory, 
is the gift of God, and not of men: and where, 
then, is the right of other men to impose on bin 
the alternative of submission to laws to which he 
does not assent, or to depart to another country, 
where he has no right of residence, and where he 
would meet equal if not greater oppressions ! 
The doctrine of government founded on a consent 
of the governed, being evinced by unavoidable ac- 
quiescence in it, is erroneous and absurd, as is 
every principle of right assumed for it: neither its 
assumptions nor regulations are any where confurm- 
ed to the principles of the Reyulation. eh 

Has the entire departure from these principles 
beea inevitable? It cannot be admitted that prin- 
ciples almost self-evidently just and trae, in plain 
aceordance with the instructions of divine wisdom, 
and plainly conducive to baman elevation and feli- 
city, are incapable of being carried into practical 
operation. So far from this, we believe that not 
only most of the evils, but also the difficulties and 
perplexities of civil government, arise from dis- 
regard of them. It is because these ‘ inalienable 
rights’ are alienated to rulers, that power every- 
where predominates over justice. It is because 
the right of ‘ life’ is disrespected, that multitudes 
are compelled to exposure to martial destruction. 
It is beeause the right of * liberty’ is so limited, 
that the constraint of laws and the * rod of the 
oppressor’ are so keenly felt, and the dark cloud of 
slavery obscures one half, and menaces the other 
half of our land. It is because ‘the pursuit of 
bappiness’ is not fully allowed to men, at their 
own discretion, but constantly regulated by the 
usurpations of government, that the sources of 
rational and elevating enjoyment are sv poisoned 
in our social connections. Political government 
lays its rude, coercive hand on the most refined 
and most sacred of human aspirations. 





From the New York ‘ Life I!lustrated.’ 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


The Roman maxim, that nothing but good 
should be spoken*of the dead, has been acted 
upon with singular unanimity in what has been 
said and written of Abbott Lawrence since his 
death. He has been held up before his country- 
men as the very model of a man and—merchant. 
Young men have been given to understand that 
his career is an exact and full definition of the mag- 
ic word success, and that to bean Abbott Lawrence 
isto be all that man can attain toin this sub- 
lunary sphere. 

It is not true, that nothing but good should be 
spoken of the dead. The interests of the living 
require that the errors and faults of the departed 
should be as clearly ge out as their virtues. 
A better maxim would be, that nothing should be 
spoken either of the dead or of the living, except 
ino harity§ 

The good qualities and virtuous deeds of Abbott 
Lawrence are known to all. He won the coveted 

rizes of life, wealth, power, and good repute. 
le gave a new direction to the industry of large 
numbers of his fellow-citizens ; Lowell, Manches- 
ter, Nashua, and Lawrenceville are his monu- 
ments. He was able so far to rise superior to the 
vulgar lust of possession, as to give away large— 
very large—sums of money for the promotion of 
the public good. He surpassed even the liberali- 
ty of Boston, where munificence is the fashion. 

A liberal hand is much, but a liberal mind is 
more. Even now that Abbott Lawrence is dead, 
we cannot forget than when he, a man who 
sprung from the humbler walks of life, filled the 
pe of American Ambassador at the court of 

ndon, he was not true to the people he was sent 
to represent, nor to the principles which éhey 
represent. We cannot forget, that when dining 
with lords and magnates in the city of London, he 
congratulated the society whose guest he was, 
upon possessing the portrait of the man ‘ who had 
the honor of killing Wat Tyler.” This may have 
been ignorance, for Abbott Lawrence was nota 
learned man. But we cannot think he was so ig- 
norant as not to know the story of the honest, 
heroic blacksmith, who first avenged a beastly in- 
sult offered by a tax-gatherer to his daughter, and 
then led his countrymen in arms against their op- 
pressors, thus beginning that sublime series of 
struggles fur freedom which Cromwell continued, 
and which at last found invineible champions in 
the men of seventy-six, It could not have been 
The 


on the consciences of all citizens now living under | man seemed to be wanting in that description of 


them. Thus, it is said,in the Preamble of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts—‘ The body politic 
is formed hy a voluntary association of individuals : 
it Is a social compact, by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citizen with 
the whole people, that all shall be. governed by| 
certain laws for the common good.’ <A sufficient! 
reply to this would be, that, in point of fact, no} 
such compact was ever made, cither in Massachv-| 
setts or in any other country ; and if it is said, 
that, if not personally by the people thensselves, it 
was by their representatives,—the plain answers | 
are, that but a small part of the people were ever | 
represented ; that many citizens expressly dissent- 
ed from the Constitution ; and that such defect of 
representation or dissent, eveu by the smallest mi- 
nority, invalidates the whole contract, as a gene- 
ral ope; and that it therefore binds only those 
who expressly agreed with their enacting repre- 
sentatives. 

But we are aware, that they are not facts, but 
presumptions, that are made the basis of political 
institutions ; and it is gravely held, that, although 
bo such compact as is supposed was made in reali- 
ty, It is presumed to have been made, as no other 
foundation can be found for the existing * body po- 
litic.’ Admitting, for a moment, that the pre- 
sumption of a fact shall stand as good, for a pre- 
mise, as the fact itself, it must be one which is 
possible or conceivable: an absurdity cannot be 
premised. It is easy to show, that the alleged 
compact in question is not only an impossible, but 
even an inconceivable case. A compact is an 
agreement between two or more parties, by which 
one party confers on another a right affecting it- 
self, which that other did not previously possess ; 
and for such a grant, there must be at least two 
parties: there can be no compact of one party 
only. Now in the supposed compact by which go- 
vernment is formed,.there are not two, but only 
one party. When it said, that * the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each citizen with 
the whole,’ we ask, Who is this * whole’? We 
understand the whole, in this case, to be an imag- 
ined aggregation of every citizen; and if each 
citizen gives assent together, they become a whole ; 
and it is clearly a whole contracting with itself. 
If we say that each citizen gives his consent only 
as an individual, then where is the consenting 
whole, with whom he contracts! Does the citi- 
zen contract as one of the whole, and as an indi- 
vidual at the same time? Then, again, the two 
supposed parties are united in the same persons, 
who transfer no right to any other. Shall we set 
aside the nonentity, here called ‘ the whole,’ and 
say that each individual citizen contracts with 
each other individual separately! Then the con- 
tract is plainly made only by those who become 
express parties to it, and binds no other individual 
living at the same time; and not a single person 
who should afterwards be born ; which would ex- 
empt almost all the present inhabitants of Massa- 
chusetts. who have not sworn to support the Con- 
stitution on entering office. The presumption of 
a compact of each and all the citizens is, therefore, 
an inconceivable idea. 

It is said, however, that this principle of com- 
ne standing at the head of the Constitution of 

lassachusetts, as its basis, every person who re- 
mains in its territory, submits to its laws, and 
avails himself _of its protection, thereby gives as- 
sent to the government ; and if he dislikes it, he is 
at liberty to retire from political action, and leave 
the operation of the laws to those who consider| 
them beneficial, or remove to another region. 
Here is another antag A: even hypothetically it is 
not true. Each man derives his right of judgment 
and self-protection, not from his associated fellow- 
men, but from his Creator; and is by nature en- 
titled to determine for himself what are his rights 
and to protect them, as iy Kage me of others in 
the community, as they are for themselves: if he 
submits to the adjudication and protection of 
vernment, it is because that government has taken 
away from him the power i 
rights for himself: he 


moral courage which Senator Sumner has named 
BACKBONE. 

Nor, while reading the accounts of his funeral, 
performed according to the usages of the Unita- 
rian Church, and by clergymen of that denomina- 
tion, can we forget that Abbott Lawrence was con- 
tent in Boston to derive respectability from a con- 
nection with its fashiunable ielizion, the Unitarian, 
but was not willing to bestow respectability upon 
that sect in London, where it is feeble and despis- 
ed, by attending one of its humble places of wor- 
ship. Like Sir Walter Scott, and other victims of 
the * world spirit,” he preferred to be of the * more 
genteel religion of the two.” In Boston, the most 
genteel religion is the Unitarian, and Abbott Law- 
rence professed it ; in London, all sects are despis- 
ed in the great world, except the Episcopalian ; 
and, accordingly, in London, Abbott Lawrence ad- 
hered to that.. A-mwan does not behave so. If he 
has a religion, he deleves in it, and is rejoiced, 
most of all, to avow his belief where the princi- 
ples which are dear to him, and which he believes 
essential to the good of men, ure least understood 
or most despised. 

The liberal hand. we have observed, is much. 
The sordid clateh with which some men hold fast 
to their gains, deaf to the wail of distress, and 
blind to the spectacle of calamity, is indeed most 
lamentable to witness. Of how much joy they 
rob themselves, and what a deadly frau they 
commit upon their own hearts! At the same time, 
we are prompted here to declare our belief, that 
the act of giving is one which we have got into the 
habit of lauding too highly. To be generous is 
easy ; to be just is difficult. To be generous is a 
luxury ; to be just is necessity. Generosity wins 
universal applause ; the just man is likely to in- 
cur odium. Giving away, in almost every con- 
ceivable case, does some harm. If it relieves dis- 
tress, it is apt to lessen self-respect and the power 
of self-help in the receiver. If it founds co leges, 
it deprives those colleges of that only quality 
which can thoroughly vitalize them, the quality of 
self-sustainment, Compare the Mercantile Li- 
brary, which is self-sustaining, with the Astor 
Library, which is the result of a rich man’s en- 
dowment. The former is a /iving thing, of im- 
mense and direct benefit to thousands every day ; 
the latter is a dead thing, and the good it does is 
more imaginary than real. Far be it from us to 
discourage one generous impulse, or to prevent 
one generous action. We merely say, that be- 
Stowing immense sums upon public institutions is 
not the unmingled good it is supposed to be; nor 
does it imply exalted virtue in the man who does 
it; nor does it entitle him to the highest place in 
the list of public benefactors. Sometimes, it is 
nothing more than the exchange of fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of property for a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of fame. 


_ When a man finds that he is making money 
Inconveniently fast, there are several ways by 
which he can relieve himself. The common, the 
popular, the easy method is to give a swinging 
sum toa college, a library, or a hospital. But 
w6uld not a just-minded man think first of those 
who assist him to earn his money! Would he not 
conclude that he was getting too large a share of 
the erpinge. of his establishment? We cannot 
tell. We have never been in such a predicament. 
And yet we cannot help thinking that, if we were 
in the circumstances deuribed, our first resort 
would be the wages-book, to see whether or not the 
superfluous money under which we groaned might 
not find an easy escape into the pockets of those 
who —e to earn it. To give a man money is a 
doubtful good ; not so, to raise his wages. And 
we had rather bless and beautify a thousand home- 
ly homes, than found a thousand dead colleges. 

Let Abbott Lawrence have all the glory to 
which his se, his generosity, and his per- 
Severance entitle him. But let us also bear in 
mind, that the virtue which is most applauded is 
not theawirtae which is most prai y, and 
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benefactor of his species as the munifi i ' 
of the Cambridge Scientific Schoo}, Mende 
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JUVENILE AND COLLEGIApy 


HOME SCHOOL, 


HOPEDALE, MILFORD, Mas 
DESIGNED FOR YOUTH OF BOTH seypy 
Sanctioned by the Authorities of the Hopedale 


nity. ven 
MR. M. L. AND MRS. &. 1. Broo, 
Privciriy 


PHYSICAL HEALTH AND DEVELOPYpyy 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
CULTURE OF THE AFFECTIONSL Naripp 


The first Summer Term, consistiy 
weeks, will commence Thursday, 


TERMS, 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, ) 


& of twenty. 
May 8, 1855. ™ 


Instruction in Reading, Spelling, Writing 
Geography, Grammar, Analysis, C. “ 
ry, Physiology, First Lessons iy NX 
Elocution, Intellectual and Eleme 


Arithmetic, 
OM position, Histo. 
atural Philosophy 

r > iM 
htary Algebra, B. 


ementary Drawing, Rudiments of Vocal Muse. 
board, washing, mending, fuel, lights, use of text, 
books, access to the Library, stationery; Caliethe 


nics or Gymnastic exercises, use of yelocine, 

ons, sleighs, bats, balls, hoops, pore " 
pointers, battledoors and shuttlecocks, hw 
games, puzzles, etc., (per quarter of eleven weeks 


MUMDUELUME ROMA Actreanapseencsce Pry 
EXTRAS, 


(WITH USE OF TEXT-BOOK.) 


Higher Algebra and Geometry 
Book-Keeping by single entry............... 

+ by double entry.............. 5 
elias Mian 0 4-2 © vchip.p's-eiaesca.. x 
Ancient Langunges, ench,.................. 
Modern -" Per ia eevee teteie 
Instruction on Piano Forte, with use of Instry. 


t 
Melodeon, SE eae 
All books for instruction in Instrumental Music, 
extra. 
Oil-Painting, Mono-Chromatic Drawing, and all othe 
branches, taught in the Institution, at reasonable 
rices. 
For other extra branches, see Circular. 


ARTICLES NECESSARY TO BE FUR 
NISHED BY THE PUPIL, 


(And which, if not convenient to obtain, may be had 
at the Institution at the retail price,) 


Hair-brush and comb, tooth-brush, and a cake of Cas 
tile soap, four toilet towels, a pair of slippers or ligh 
shoes, umbrella, blacking-brush and blacking, Web 
ster’s School Dictionary, and a Pocket Bible. 

All articles and wearing appare] must be plainly 
marked. ; 

All pupils must come provided with pieces of cloth 
corresponding to their clothes—as we cannot agree to 
piece their clothes unless this is done. 

Each pupil must bring a complete list of articles 
brought by him, a duplicate of which will be required 
by the Principals. 

A LiMiTED NUMBER OF Day Pupiis witt Be Recety 
ep. For terms, see Circular. 

ta For Circulars, containing fall information 
please address the Principals. 
March 30. 6m 





IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing 
284, WasnincTon Srreer. 


\ ADAME CARTEAUX, having removed to 24 
iVl Washington Street, avails herself of this medium 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and vicia 
ity for theliberal patronage awarded he r, and would 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting endear 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of their fe 
vors, ; 
Her arrangements for cutting and dressing Ladies’ 
and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing and Champooing, are 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. a 
She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be excelled, 
as it produces new hair where baldness had taken 
place. # 
Her chemical researches have developed an inimitt- 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (# desideratum 
looked for.) Her Ve Plus Ultra, for renovating the 
complexion, removing freckles, &c., is fast commer ing 
tself to favor, For all her compounds and their app 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no pay. 
Ladies can be waited on at their own residences, Of 
at her room, which will be open from 8, A.M, wi, 
P.M. She has numerous recommendations from We 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elsewber®, 
which can be seen by those who desire. 
Boston, May 13. 


MOTORPATHY. 


R. H. HALSTEAD, the present proprietor of ti 
Round Hill Motorpathic Water Cure, at Act: 
ampton, Mass, formerly of Rochester, New cr 
known for his sugcess in the cure of chronic wisas 


—— 





especially those incident to Woman, will wae 

Revere House, Boston, on Monday, the 19th “ - 

He and his wife will remain until Bet ureey a 
. 


They will be happy to receive calls from theit 
and those who wish to consult the Dr. profess! a 
to, enquire into the merits of his new system pohage n 
diseases, without mechanical appliances, or ary" 
usual remedial means. Dr. H. most positively sever 
from past experience that he can cure the aap Mo 
Prolapsus Uteri and kindred diseases ; for ult 
torpathy is the only quick, efficient and relial le re ot 
So confident is he of success in every case, having 
some thousands without a failure, that he's es 
enter into an agreement to board, lodge and poentwt 
patient, without charge, if he fails to perior™ arg 
to agreement. He has treated within the a ta 
some fifteen hundred cases at bis groaned | io this 
though by far the largest institution for the si¢ Me at 
country, has been found wholly inadequate “ie jg now 
commodation of invalids seeking admission? ae stot 
adding to his already 300 feet front, ® large s 40 het 
building. His bathing-rooms occupy 150 by then 
Motorpathy is particularly adapted to the ae 
Chronic Diseases of either sex, nud it is the als rm 
tual restorer of the constitution, from the corey foros 
sipation, indulgence and over-exertion. | aca 
of disease heretofore considered unmane gen esses hae 
by its aid. Inhalation for Jungs and throat - tale 
long been practiced at this Institution. — ~f" speci 
attending*it has induced others to make | 
ality. »M.,) 
Consultations, {hours from 10 A. M. ae pe 
without charge. His work on Motorpathy ye ten post 
postage free to any address, on the receipt a he 
age stamps; or it can be had of him at +» cents. 
References : sain Willis 
Rev. Dr. Cleveland, Northampton ; Capi gamd 
Howes, and E. M. Baker, South Boston 5 ‘han fall, 
Dana, Bulfinch Place, Boston ; Rev. ves r, Mast 3 
Dorchester, and Hon. C. ©. Dyer, nee Barretts 
Hon. F. Cushing, and Lady Frankfort, 80 a ve: J. 
Waterville, Me. A. G. Dana, M.D., Braves, sor, 
B. Treadwell, St. Nicholas’s Hotel; Jorep®, ™ 04 pro 
Esq., Stewart’s Store, Broadway, New Yor *Brookly® 
fessor George Bush, Editor NX. ©. Ke ository 
New York. tf Pa tS eee” 
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Il parts of the city. For particulars, 40° ef, 
ERS, M.D. or & F. ROGERS, Sup’t, Wor 
Mass. 

Worcester, April 13. 
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Dr. =z. w. MAS 


DENTIST. 
286 WASHINGTON, near Bedford St-» 
BOS ponies ‘an wel 
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terms. 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1855. 
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